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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Security Council and the Veto 

HE discussions in the Security Council on the Russian 

accusation that the presence of British troops in Greece 

constitutes a threat to international peace were fully reported 
and commented upon in the press. But the subject matter of the 
speeches received more attention than the procedure by which the 
matter was finally settled. Under Chapter V of the Charter all 
decisions of the Security Council are to be made “by an affirmative 
vote of seven members including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members,” with the provision that in decisions under 
Chapter VI, a party to the dispute shall refrain from voting 
Article 27, (3)). “Thus no member of the United Nations, 
whether a permanent member of the Security Council or not, will 
be in a position to veto the action of that body at any stage of the 
process of pacific settlement of a dispute to which it is a party. 
Only if the Security Council proposed to use its executive powers 
to enforce a particular settlement of such a dispute could the 
special veto power of the five permanent members come into 
play.” ‘These words are taken from Information Paper No. 7 of 
the United Nations Information Organization on Pacific Settle- 
ment of Disputes in the Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
Charter of the United Nations, published last December. 

In the discussion of the Soviet charges with regard to Greece 
on Feb. 4, the President of the Security Council invited a vote on 
i resolution (drafted by the Egyptian delegate) to the effect that 
the Council, while considering the presence of British troops in 
Greece did not constitute a menace to international peace or 
security, took note of the declaration by the delegate of the United 
Kingdom that British troops would be withdrawn from Greece 
as soon as reason for their presence had disappeared. Mr. Vishin- 
sky then submitted that this resolution “‘dealt with a matter of 
substance, and was not a matter of procedure, and therefore 
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required unanimity among the five permanent members of the 
Council. As the Soviet Union, one of those members, objected 
to the resolution, the Council could not adopt it.” Yet no question 
of action by the Council was involved, since it was then investi- 
gating the situation, under Chapter VI, Article 34, in order to 
determine whether or not its continuance was likely to endanger 
peace and security. It would seem therefore that the categorical 
assertion quoted above with regard to the use of the veto by a 
permanent member of the Security Council has been rapidly and 
even dramatically falsified. There is reason to believe that legal 
opinion is agreed that Mr. Vishinsky was justified in claiming that 
the resolution was one of substance, or, alternatively, that it was 
a question of the interpretation and application of the Charter—, 
question of law, and not a mere matter of procedure. 

But there is a further point arising out of Mr. Vishinsky’s 
action which caused some confusion to the lay mind. Article 27 
(3) of the Charter, in laying down that decisions of the Security 
Council on all matters of substance shall be made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members, continues: “provided that in decisions under 
Chapter VI and under paragraph 3 of Article 52, a party toa 
dispute shall abstain from voting’’. If, then, a permanent member 
has to abstain from voting, he surely cannot at the same time and 
on the same matter exercise his veto? But the resolution which 
Mr. Vishinsky disliked, and with regard to which he proposed to 
use his veto, suggested that there was in fact no dispute. It 
involved, therefore, a decision as to the existence of a dispute. 
From the legal standpoint it seems probable that the decision that 
there is a dispute, and therefore the decision that the vote of the 
parties to it is to be excluded, is itself a decision of substance 
Whether or not these legal interpretations hold the field, tw 
conclusions emerge. It is essential that rules of procedure in the 
Security Council should be worked out as soon as possible. Unless 
this is satisfactorily done with the approval of the permanent 
members of the Council, it would seem that the Security Council 
will have small chance of coming to any conclusions on the merits 
of disputes brought to its notice under Chapter VI of the Charter 
Secondly, if the permanent members of the Council—provided 
they are not parties to a dispute—continue to make use of the 
right of veto in the way in which Mr. Vishinsky used it on the 
resolution about British troops in Greece, it will be impossible 
for the Council, not only to take action, but even to record the 
agreement, which in this instance appears to have been unani- 
mously reached by the members of the Council not party to the 
dispute, that the charges brought before it were unfounded. In 
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other words, an “honourable discharge” for the defendent will 
always be impossible. Further, as the concurrent votes of all the 
permanent members of the Council are necessary to a decision it 
may be asked why a permanent member should bring a charge 
against another if no judgment is to be pronounced. To this the 
answer may be that the Council here exercises purely consultative 
functions, and that the establishment of a consultative forum has 
great value. 


The Indian Provincial Elections 

The elections to the Indian Provincial Legislatures have been 
in progress for some weeks past and the principal focus of interest 
has naturally lain in those provinces whose electoral behaviour 
would answer the question of the extent to which Mr. Jinnah and 
the Muslim League have the right to speak for Mussulman India. 
The earlier elections to the All-India Legislative Assembly gave 
the Muslim League leader a position in that Legislative which has 
been described as ‘“‘commanding’’. ‘Though the provincial results 
are by no means complete it is now clear that Mr. Jinnah’s pro- 
vincial strength has been undermined. From the five so-called 
Pakistan provinces, the Punjab, Sind, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Assam, and Bengal, the results so far available show that 
only in Sind and in Bengal is the Muslim League in control, and 
in both of them this control is manifestly precarious. In the 
North-West Frontier Province the Congress Party captured an 
absolute majority of the seats, leaving the Muslim League with only 
about half the strength of that majority. In Sind, while the Muslim 
League actually captured more seats than any other party, a 
coalition Government is now in process of formation which seems 
likely to have a majority of 33 to 27 against the Muslim League. 
(he final results of the Punjab are still to follow, but the best 
estimate available at the time of writing suggests that the Unionist 
Party will probably just succeed in holding its own, and that 
therefore this Province, which is supposed to be the spearhead of 
the Muslim Movement in India, cannot be reckoned as a convert 
to Pakistan. 

Readers of The World Today will remember that the powerful 
Prime Minister of the Province, the late Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, 
described Pakistan as a “‘counsel of despair”, and always insisted 
that his policy of governing the Punjab by a unionist Ministry 
should be taken as an object lesson of the manner in which the 
Muslims could co-operate with other elements in order to get rid 
{ the poison of religious quarrels. With these significant results 
before us it is possible to forecast a balance of forces in the five 
so-called Pakistan provinces, which, though precarious, none the 
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less suggests a trend away from the extreme position of the 
Muslim League. Whether, when the final result lies before him 
Mr. Jinnah will see that he is strong enough to make a tolerable 
bargain with the Congress Party, but not strong enough to stand 
in Muslim League isolation, is one of the unanswered questions 
of the immediate future. Meanwhile, the issue between the 
Congress Party and the Muslim League seems to be as sharp as 
ever, and the deadlock continues. 


The Future of Sarawak 

The announcement on Feb. 6 that the Rajah of Sarawak had 
intimated to the British Government his desire to cede the country 
to Britain was really only the latest of a series of moves made 
recently regarding the future of Sarawak. The initiative originally 
came from the Colonial Office, which opened the matter with the 
Provisional Government of the Protectorate some time ago with 
a view to extending to it the provisions of the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act; in other words, so as to accord to his Majesty such jurisdiction 
as would enable him to legislate for Sarawak under the Act. The 
Provisional Government was, however, unwilling to agree to any 
change until civil government had been restored and the people 
consulted, and last autumn the Rajah dismissed it and took up the 
matter with the Colonial Office himself. Having come to the 
arrangement recently announced he then at the end of last Decem- 
ber sent his private secretary—a man in whom the Colonial Office 
is reported to have no confidence—to Sarawak, accompanied by a 
member of the Malayan Civil Service, to see whether the people 
approved the cession. After a short stay the secretary returned 
with the information that they did, though there is no evidence to 
show whether the real wishes of the people have been ascertained; 
on the contrary, a meeting of the Malay National Union of 
Sarawak held in the capital has just expressed concern at a decision 
as to which the people had not been consulted. The Secretary of 
State has refused a request for a commission of inquiry, but is 
considering the sending out of an observer of sufficient standing 
to command respect. 

It should be remarked that before he intervened last autumn 
the Rajah—who has been living in England for some years—had 
transferred his powers to the Provisional Government and 
expressed his intention of never returning to Sarawak. His heir, 
a nephew, is the Head of the Provisional Government, established 
in London, and is not in agreement with what has been done. 

Some explanation would seem to be needed for what has the 
appearance of a move backwards on the road to self-government at 
a time when all the tendencies are in the other direction. It is not 
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that Sarawak is so placed economically that she cannot develop 
without outside help. The State normally has a favourable 
balance of trade, there is no debt, and the revenue regularly 
exceeds expenditure by a considerable sum. Most of the popu- 
lation of half a million are small landholders, and the standard of 
living is said to compare favourably with that of most colonial 
areas. Other reasons must be sought for a change resulting, in 
Mr. Morrison’s words, in “a little bit of territory being added to 
the British Empire’’. 


THE EUROPEAN COAL ORGANIZATION 


International Cooperation in Practice 


F all the many practical problems which faced the liberated 

countries of Western Europe at the time of the surrender of 

the German armed forces few were more pressing or more 
formidable than those presented by the coal situation. It is true 
that the extent and degree of the damage which had been sustained 
by mines and surface installations as a result of hostilities was far less 
than had been anticipated. This absence of large-scale destruction 
was, however, almost the only favourable element in the whole out- 
look. In France, although considerable progress had been made 
since the date of liberation, production was only slightly more than 
half the normal pre-war level; in Belgium and the Netherlands, 
where the operation of the mines had almost entirely ceased at the 
time of liberation, production was respectively some 40 and 30 per 
cent of normal; whilst in Western Germany it was barely sufficient 
to provide the minimum requirements of the mines themselves. 
No: could any comfort be drawn from a belief that these low rates 
of production were due to the purely temporary dislocations 
caused by the passage of armies through the areas concerned. In 
all countries mining labour was short, for a variety of reasons; in 
particular, about a third of the workers in the coal mines of 
Western Germany were forced workers from foreign countries 
who had been introduced into the mines by the German authori- 
ties to replace German miners called up into the Wehrmacht and 
labour organizations. These foreign workers fell immediately into 
the category of displaced persons, and could not be expected to 
remain in the mines. Not only was there everywhere a numerical 
shortage of mine-workers, but a variety of factors were reacting 
adversely on the individual productivity of those who were 
available: there was a widespread shortage of food; in Germany, in 
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particular, the aerial bombardment preceding the advance of the 
Allied Armies had given rise to a housing problem of the acutest 
kind; and there was an almost complete absence of consumer 
goods of any kind, and of boots and clothing in particular. Super- 
imposed upon this lack of the essential needs of labour was a 
serious shortage of such necessary mining supplies as pitwood, 


lubricating oils, belting, pneumatic hose, and machine spares of 


every kind. But apart from all the above difficulties there was one 
vital shortage which was in the main clearly going to be the decisive 
factor in determining the rate at which production could be 
brought back to normal; and that was the lack of transport. 
Transport was needed to carry the miners to and from work; to 
carry pitwood and other supplies to the mines; and finally, to move 
the coal from the mines to where it was needed. It is not surprising 
that, at the end of a war fought above all with mobility and high 
explosives, the latter has in the end prevailed and left a transport 
system in many areas with a capacity even lower than that of the 
mining industry to produce coal. 

Although, however, the restoration of normal rates of produc- 
tion in the liberated countries and in Western Germany was 
clearly going to be a difficult and lengthy process, the immediate 
requirements of the former remained at a high level. ‘The Govern- 
ments of these countries were acutely aware that most of the 
problems of reconstruction could in the end be reduced to a 
question of coal; the non-producing countries of Denmark, 
Luxembourg, and Norway needed to replace stocks which had 
been drained away during the last months of occupation or the 
process of liberation; and the large Allied Armies in Europe were 
consumers, directly and indirectly, to the extent of some 700,000 
tons monthly. There was thus a huge “‘coal deficit” in the liberated 
countries, which could only be made good by means of imports 
from the U.K., U.S.A., or Germany, the only other possible 
source being Poland, who had, for the time being at least, little to 
offer and certainly no transport to move it. Great Britain, tradi- 
tionally an exporter of coal to the liberated countries to the extent 
of between a quarter and one-third of their total imports, was 
herself experiencing grave difficulties of production, which were 
to some extent of the same nature as those which afflicted the 
importing countries. Up to the cessation of hostilities, and while 
at the peak of her armament production, Britain had contributed 
large quantities of first grade coal for military needs abroad. By 
the time Germany was finally defeated she had exhausted her 
stocks, and, with a falling curve of coal production, was able to 
spare little more than a fifth of the total quantity which she had 
supplied to these countries before the war. The United States 
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then started to ship coal to Europe, and the rate of move- 
ment has recently mounted to over a million tons a month. But 
though a movement of this size over the distance involved re- 
presents a major achievement of American enterprise, and has 
been most welcome to the countries in desperate need of coal, 
the maximum quantities available from this source could not be 
expected to exceed this order of magnitude. 

There remained, then, only Germany as the obvious source of 
coal for the liberated countries. A joint Anglo-American mission 
which was sent to the Continent to investigate the whole problem 
submitted a report emphasizing the disastrous consequences in the 
shape of famine, disease, and political unrest which could be 
expected during the winter of 1945-46 if more coal were not 
forthcoming, and recommended that every effort should be made 
to export a minimum of 10 million tons from Germany during the 
remainder of 1945, and a further 15 million tons before the end of 
April. Starting from a position at which production was to all 
intents and purposes at a standstill, the Control Authorities in 
Germany were thus to provide sufficient coal to maintain the large 
armies of occupation—which task in itself involved the partial 
rehabilitation of the German rail and inland water transport system 
—to make available the barest minimum for essential require- 
ments in Germany which would enable the Military Government 
authorities to keep law and order and prevent the rise and spread 
of epidemics, and to furnish 25 million tons for export within a 
period of some ten months. It was clearly a formidable task—so 
formidable that it could only be looked upon as the upper limit of 
the barely possible—and practical planning in the importing 
countries had to be based on the assumption that these quantities 
would not be forthcoming. There was therefore no shadow of 
doubt whatsoever that the coal deficit of the liberated countries 
during the winter of 1945-46 would not be met, and the difference 
between minimum needs and the total quantities which it was 
anticipated would be available from all sources was of the order 
of three million tons monthly. With this large deficit in view, it was 
above all clear that there was an urgent need for some organization 
which would determine how the quantities which were available 
should be distributed. 

During the period of military operations on the Continent the 
allocation and movement of coal was in fact controlled by the 
Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force. With the end 

f hostilities and the liquidation of S.H.A.E.F. in view it was 
bvious that if some appropriate organization were not formed to 
prevent it, there would ensue a “free-for-all” in which the 
countries in desperate need of coal would besiege the agencies of 
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the exporting countries in a competitive scramble—to the probable 
embarrassment of the latter and the certain dissatisfaction of the 
former. What was true of coal was also true of the scarce items of 
mining equipment and supplies, many of which would have to 
come from America, Britain, and, it was hoped, Germany. The 
necessity for the existence of an organization by means of which 
representatives of both importing and exporting countries could 
come together and arrive at an amicable agreement on the pro- 
blems facing them had in fact been foreseen before the end of 
hostilities. Early in 1945 two members of the London Coal 
Committee (which formed part of the Anglo-American Combined 
Production and Resources Board), one of whom was Mr. J. Eaton 
Griffith, the present Chairman of the European Coal Organiza- 
tion, and the other Lt. S. Berger (U.S.A.), had suggested to their 
respective Governments that preparations should be made for the 
formation of such an organization. This suggestion was adopted, 
France and Russia were approached, and preliminary informal 
discussions between representatives of the four Governments took 
place. Subsequently Russia withdrew, and the remaining three 
Governments jointly issued invitations through the medium of 
the British Foreign Office to the Governments of Belgium, 
Denmark, Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Turkey, 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. The invitation was 
accepted by all except the last three named, and the European Coal 
Organization was thus provisionally formed in May, 1945 under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. J. C. Gridley. Six months’ working on 
a provisional and informal basis, with Great Britain providing most 
of the personnel and facilities, proved so successful that on Jan. 4, 
1946 an Agreement was signed in London formally establishing 
the Organization and providing for the accession of further 
members at the invitation of the Organization itself. 

During the first six months of provisional operation the Organi- 
zation has on no occasion failed to reach unanimity in its agreed 
recommendations of the allocation of the export surpluses offered 
to it, totalling in all some 17 million tons (covering allocations up 
to the end of March, 1946). The Organization is remarkable 
among the international bodies which have sprung up in recent 
years on account of the simplicity of its structure and the negligible 
time which has been spent on matters of procedure. The keynote 
of this simple and direct approach to the problems confronting 
it is to be found in the form of the Agreement which establishes the 
Organization, which consists of only ten short Articles. In these 
Articles the purpose of the Organization is stated as being to 
promote the supply and equitable distribution of coal (including 
coke, briquettes, and pitch) and scarce items of coal-mining 
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supplies and equipment, while safeguarding as far as possible the 
interests of both producers and consumers; the structure of the 
Organization is laid down as consisting of a Council and a perma- 
nent staff, the former drawing up its own rules of procedure and 
establishing such committees as it may desire. It is of particular 
interest to note that the Organization has no executive function: its 
duty is solely one of keeping itself acquainted with the European 
coal situation, discussing and disseminating information, and 
making recommendations to the Governments concerned and to 
any other competent authorities. It should not, however, be 
imagined that this absence of executive power has implied a lack 
of effective control over the real situation: as the various member 
Governments have in the Agreement pledged their full cooperation 
to the Organization in the accomplishment of its task, they have in 
principle invariably accepted the recommendations made to them, 
although practical difficulties have arisen which have made it 
sometimes impossible for the exporting member countries to 
complete fully the programme accepted by them. For example, 
during the last quarter of 1945 the stringent transport situation 
in Germany and to a lesser degree labour and other difficulties 
in the U.S.A. have had the effect of reducing the total amount of 
coal actually delivered to the importing members by approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the total quantity allocated. The shortfall 
was, however, borne in approximately the same measure by all 
members, so that the proportions received, if not the actual 
quantities, were those recommended by the Organization. 

The Council of the Organization is composed of representatives 
of all the member Governments, and its meetings may also be 
attended by technical advisers appointed by these representatives. 
The first meeting of the Council was held on May 18, 1945, and 
during the two months following this meeting the general structure 
of the Organization was developed. Firstly, the General Purposes 
Committee, which normally meets at weekly intervals, was formed 
to discuss all matters of general interest, such as policy and rules of 
procedure, to form specialist sub-committees, and to make 
recommendations to the Council. In order to simplify and accele- 
rate procedure the Committee has been kept as small as possible, 
and it speaks well for the general atmosphere of co-operation in 
which the work of the Organization has been carried out that in 
practically every case its recommendations have been accepted by 
the full Council of the Organization. 

The Committee has in turn formed several subordinate groups: 
for example, a Sub-Committee has been formed to keep a close 
watch on the movement of coal, and as the general destruction and 
dislocation of the transport system in Europe has so far been as 
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important a factor as the low production levels in causing the 
shortage of coal, it is the knowledge gained by this Sub-Committee 
that has ensured that the pattern of allocations recommended by 
the Organization has been not only desirable, but also practicable. 
It is through the Movements Sub-Committee that close collabora- 
tion between E.C.O. and the European Central Inland Transport 
Organization has latterly developed. Another body formed by the 
General Purposes Committee is the Production Sub-Committee. 
which has examined the progress of production in the various 
countries concerned, ascertained which items of mining equip. 
ment are particularly urgently needed, and recommended ways in 
which these could be most rapidly obtained. This Sub-Committee 
has given particular attention to the supply of pitwood and the 
possibility of obtaining mine supplies and equipment from 
Germany. 

In addition to these two Sub-Committees, the General Purpose 
Committee has also formed Working Parties. One of these is the 
Statistics Working Party, which has had to determine the scope 
and form of the information to be obtained from the member 
countries, and not least among its tasks has been that of ensuring 
that the information received shall be strictly comparable as 
between the different countries. The statistical and general 
information now available to the Organization is unique in the 
history of international coal affairs and should be of inestimabk 
value in the difficult years ahead. A weekly statistical bulletin is 
now compiled, showing production, international movement, and 
stocks of coal in continental Europe, and a summary of the infor- 
mation contained in this bulletin is made public monthly. A 
further Working Party has had the task of ascertaining the avail- 
ability of pitch, the import of a small quantity of which into 
Europe enables the manufacture of a relatively large quantity of 
patent fuel from the fine coals which would otherwise be difficult 
to utilize. As a result of the labours of this Working Party, the 
Organization had succeeded in persuading the British and Ameri- 
can Governments to allow increased quantities of pitch to be 
exported, the amounts available then being distributed among the 
importing countries in proportions recommended by the Working 
Party. All the above Sub-Committees and Working Parties con- 
sist of a small number of member Government representatives, 
together with one or more members of the permanent staff. In 
this way the members of the Council not only act as representa- 
tives of their own countries, but actually take part in the detailed 
work of the Organization, and gain a first-hand knowledge of the 
problems involved. 

So far the description of the structure of the Organization has 
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mentioned the Council, the General Purposes Committee, and the 
main subordinate Sub-Committees and Working Parties set up 
under the latter. There remains to be considered the important 
Allocations Proposals Committee (upon which sit all the members 
of the Council, together with their technical advisers), which 
discusses and agrees on the apportionment of export surpluses 
between the various claimant importing countries. The restraint 
and self-discipline which the members have exercised is evident 
from the fact that against a total of imports requested during, for 
example, the last quarter of 1945 of 14,100,000 tons, it was only 
possible to allocate a total of 7,228,000 tons, or 51 per cent. The 
Committee meets as often as necessary, but in the past meetings 
have tended to be held at monthly intervals, as it has been found 
necessary to recommend allocations on a monthly basis. Prior to 
each meeting of the Committee, the permanent staff obtain from 
all importing members details of their total consumption require- 
ments and forecasted production for the period under review. At 
the same time, information is obtained from the coal exporting 
members and other available sources of supply (U.K., U.S.A., 
and latterly, South Africa and Turkey) as to the anticipated 
quantities available for export. Similar information is also obtained 
direct from the Control Authorities in Germany. Summarized 
statements are theii made, showing on the one hand the deficits 
and on the other the surpluses. It is then the unenviable task of 
the Committee to apportion the latter against the former. This 
difficult, and at times, as can well be imagined, delicate operation 
has so far been successfully performed every time the Committee 
has had occasion to meet, and unanimous agreement has invari- 
ably been reached as to the allocations to be recommended. 

It is of particular interest to note that agreement on the alloca- 
tions to be recommended has been reached without the application 
of any formula or rigid code of rules. All the factors relevant to the 
attainment of a fair and equitable distribution have been examined 
and taken into account as the occasion has arisen. As a result, the 
real urgency of the practical problems under discussion has always 
been kept well to the fore. That he was so successful in his persis- 
ent efforts to encourage this practical spirit of co-operation 
nstead of pursuing a more theoretical approach is not least among 
the achievements of the first Chairman of the Organization, Mr. 
). C. Gridley, who for personal reasons has been unable to con- 
tinue to hold that appointment beyond the end of 1945. 

Mention should also be made of the permanent staff of the 
Organization, which numbers some 36 persons. When the period 
of military administration in liberated Europe came to an end the 
ifficulties attendant upon the transfer of responsibility from the 
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military to civilian authorities were smoothed by the temporary 
transfer of military personnel on loan to the new Organization, 
The greater part of the permanent staff of the European Coa] 
Organization thus consisted initially of personnel transferred from 
the Solid Fuels Section of S.H.A.E.F. As these officers and othe; 
ranks fall due for demobilization they are being replaced by 
civilians drawn from the member countries and employed directly 
by the Organization. ‘There is in this way being created a body of 
international civil servants who are gaining at first hand, not only 
a thorough knowledge of the problems involved in the European 
coal situation, but also valuable experience in the practice of 
international co-operation. 

What of the future? During recent months there has been 
considerable improvement in the rate of coal production in the 
‘liberated countries. In France the end of 1945 saw weekly produc- 
tion at the full pre-war rate; in Belgium it was four-fifths, and in 
the Netherlands three-fifths of normal. These are substantial 
gains. ‘The total imports into the liberated countries, though 
increased sevenfold since the end of hostilities, are still, however, 
only 45 per cent of their pre-war level. In December, 1945 the 
coal production of Western Germany had risen to 40 per cent 
(hard coal) and exports to about 30 per cent of normal. It is 
confidently anticipated that the quantities exported from Ger- 
many will continue to increase, but in conjecturing the rate of this 
increase it has to be borne in mind that Germany herself will 
gradually need more coal if certain of her industries are to be 
rehabilitated at least to the extent of making her financially self- 
supporting instead of, as at present, a severe drain on the resources 
of the occupying Powers. The very nature of the movement pro- 
blem involved in the transport of coal across the Atlantic precludes 
any substantial increase in the quantities available from America, 
and it is as yet too early to judge Great Britain’s prospects of re- 
establishing her normal rate of exports to the Continent. On t! 
other hand, the total requirements of the importing countries not 
only remain at a high level, but are increasing with the gradual 
rehabilitation of industries which is now taking place but which 
has been impeded by the shortage of coal. Although, therefor 
there has been some progress, the coal deficit remains large, and 
will remain large for a long time to come. It follows that the need 
for the existence of an international organization to ensure the 
equitable distribution of coal and coal-mining supplies will 
continue for some considerable period. In fact, the scope of th: 
Organization is already widening. The present members are 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Turkey, the U.K., and the U.S.A. Italy, Sweden, 
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Switzerland, Portugal, and Finland, though not eligible for full 
membership, have recently been elected associate countries and 
are now submitting their coal requirements for comment and for 
recommendation to the supplying countries. In addition, 
U.N.R.A.A. is closely associated with the Organization and 
submits the relief requirements in respect of those European 
countries for which that Association operates. 

But though there is a continuing need for the Organization, its 
precise structure and method of operation are in no way rigidly 
fixed. There is, moreover, recognition in one of the articles of the 
recent Agreement formally establishing the Organization that the 
question of any appropriate relationship between it and the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations should be 
determined when the latter body had been set up. One of the 
first steps taken by the Economic and Social Council, which has 
now been established, has been to create a Committee to study 
the question of its relationships with specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, of which, of course, the European Coal Organiza- 
tion is one. The Organization, like many other provisional 
international bodies, was set up to deal with urgent and pressing 
problems, the solution of which could not wait for the establish- 
ment of more formal machinery. As this machinery is in fact set 
up, the duties of the Organization must inevitably be adjusted to 
conform with the general structure. But whatever is to be the 
precise degree of the integration of the Organization with the 
Economic and Social Council, the practical experience of inter- 
national co-operation which the Organization should bring to the 
Council would clearly be invaluable. So frequently has it been 
stressed that the solution of many practical international problems 
of the world depends on the reaching of general agreement on 
fundamentals, that it is sometimes forgotten that the opposite is 
also true. For mutual understanding and agreement between 
nations cannot be brought about only by the enunciation of 
principles and the establishment of rules of procedure; they must 
also be firmly based upon the joint resolution of practical day-to- 
day problems. The distance between these problems and those of 
power politics is not so great as is sometimes imagined, and the 
fact that some of the nations have been able to argue amicably on 
the sharing of a commodity which is still the basis of economic 
power is, to say the least, a good omen for the time when all the 
nations come to discuss the wider issues. 

A.S. A. 
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T is now nearly eighteen months since the liberation of Greece, 
[ana it should be possible to record some progress towards 

economic recovery. Unfortunately, such progress has been slow, 
and there have been a number of setbacks, some preventable, some 
beyond human control. 

For the ordinary Greek citizen the major problems are food, 
transport, and currency, with housing not far behind in impor- 
tance. Greece has never been self-supporting in foodstuffs. The 
principal deficiency is in breadgrains, the staple diet of the people, 
of which one-third was imported even before the war. Greece 
was self-sufficient in fats (chiefly olive oil) and up to a point in 
proteins, given the rather low standard of diet. A substantial 
quantity of fish was imported, dried or salted, from Northern 
Europe, as well as the whole of the country’s sugar supply. 

In contrast, however, to Britain and the other food importing 
industrial countries, in Greece two-thirds of the population, con- 
sisting mainly of peasant farmers and their families, are dependent 
on agriculture, and the principal Greek exports in normal times 
are agricultural products, such as tobacco, dried fruit, and olive 
oil. ‘The restoration of Greek agriculture is therefore essential not 
only to domestic food supplies but to the resumption of Greek 
exports, through which alone Greece can pay for the bread, fish, 
and sugar which she must continue to import if her people are to 
be adequately fed. Agricultural recovery is also essential to any 
sort of prosperity or even the full employment of two-thirds of the 
population. Apart from food, Greece in peace-time also produced 
considerable quantities of textile fibres, and was on the road to 
self-sufficiency in wool, cotton, and silk. 

The disastrous effects of war on Greek agriculture began, 
unavoidably, no doubt, with the mobilization of horses, mules, 
and tractors by the Greek Army, in order to repel the Italian 
invasion in 1940. It continued with extensive requisitioning 
which also involved other types of animal—by the occupying 
authorities from 1941 onwards. Liberation found the essential 
work animals of the farm reduced by half, and hardly any tractors 
in operation. This in turn reduced the area which it was possible 
to cultivate and sow with food crops. Moreover, sowing in th 
late autumn of 1944 coincided with political disturbances amount- 
ing to civil war. Before that, many villages had been burnt, and 
villagers had been killed, had fled to the mountains, or drifted into 
the towns. Seed was very short, for in a country where harvest is 
in early June and seed time in November or December there is 
plenty of time for villages to reach the point of starvation at which 
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they must eat their seed. In the face of all these difficulties, it is 
perhaps surprising that as much as four-fifths of the normal area 
of cereals should, according to most estimates, have been sown. 
To a considerable extent this was at the expense of former 
export crops, since many cultivators neglected or even uprooted 
their vines and cut down their tobacco in order to increase food 
crops for their own use. 

A high yield was not to be expected in view of the lack of 
manure, natural or artificial, but by a stroke of undeserved ill- 
luck the first year of Greek liberation coincided with the worst 
drought experienced for years, a drought which affected not only 
Greece but the whole Mediterranean basin. The cereal crop was 
only about half that of a normal pre-war year, and only covered 
one-third of Greek bread requirements. Animal feed was equally 
short, since feed grains had been sacrificed to wheat, and crops 
were not only scanty but short in the straw. Potatoes and vege- 
tables, generally irrigated, did rather better and kept many rural 
families alive, but contributed little to feeding the towns. 

At the same time the position of livestock, and consequently of 
protein foods, was very serious. Apart from draft animals, cattle 
numbers had been halved; the few specialized dairy herds had 
practically ceased to exist. Sheep and goats, the principal sources 
of milk and meat, had been reduced by a third. The numbers of 
“domestic”’ sheep, pigs, and poultry (the animals which live close 
to the farmhouse on household and farm waste) had probably not 
declined heavily except where villages had been destroyed or 
looted, but the big mountain flocks from which the townsman 
drew his supplies had suffered severely. 

From the Spring of 1945, first the military authorities and then 
U.N.R.R.A. began the importation of materials for agricultural 
rehabilitation. Of these the most important were tractors and 
related machinery, mules, and horses. The numbers were sub- 
substantial, the addition to draft power appreciable, and the moral 
effect excellent. Less was done with fertilizers, which are in short 
supply throughout the world. The Greek fertilizer factory at Piraeus 
was reopened and is now turning out phosphatic fertilizers in the 
highly concentrated form, convenient for Greek conditions, of 
triple superphosphates. Nitrates, however, are lacking, and 
without them increased quantities of phosphates are of little 
value. The chemicals, principally copper sulphate and sulphur, 
necessary to combat vine and olive pests, were also less in quantity 
than were needed, especially after the almost complete lapse in 
spraying and dusting during the war. There was a good deal of 
confusion over seeds. U.N.R.R.A. was unable to obtain seed 
wheat of the type known to do well in Greece; and the Greek 
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Government was unwilling to accept an untried substitute. In the 
end, a somewhat clumsy scheme was devised by which imported 
food wheat was delivered to the farmers in order that they might 
sow their own seed or in some cases supply it to others. This 
worked fairly well, but late in the sowing season the Government 
found it necessary to import additional seed wheat and barley 
from Turkey. 

The prospects for 1946 are undoubtedly somewhat better than 
they were for 1945. More land has been ploughed, though not all 
that should have been under winter crops had been sown by the 
end of the year. The fertilizer shortage persists, but there is no 
need to assume a second severe drought. Unless, however, the 
weather is exceptionally favourable, it would not be wise to count 
on harvests much above three-quarters of normal. This leaves a 
wide gap to be filled by imports. Supplies of milk and milk pro- 
ducts (chiefly cheese), which in 1945 were less than half the pre- 
war amount, may be a little larger if there is good Spring pasture 
and the lack of feeding stuffs does not lead to further slaughter of 
milking animals during the present winter. But the increase is 
likely to be consumed on the farms rather than pass to the towns, 
unless prices and the chances of buying anything with the cash 
received become much better than they are to-day. . It is not 
probable that meat supplies will rise much, for the farmer in 
present circumstances is more likely to rebuild his flocks and 
herds, as far as he is able, than to sell. Forced slaughtering, due 
to lack of feed, if it occurs, would probably increase meat supplies 
in the early part of the year, only to reduce them later. 

There has been no appreciable reduction in olive trees during 
the war; the crop alternates good and bad years, and the present 
crop is a good one. No method, however, has so far been devised 
for bringing more than a trickle of olive oil on to a very black 
market, and the shortage of fats in the towns and in the country 
outside the olive regions is as grave as ever. 

Thus, though agriculture may be on the road to slow recovery, 
the food position remains, and will remain for some time, very 
serious. ‘l’o-day the average calory intake for the towns is some- 
thing like 1750 a day, and in country districts it is from goo-1250, 
well below the German level, and also below that at which famine 
diseases begin to make their appearance. U.N.R.R.A., as the sole 
importer of foodstuffs, has undoubtedly averted actual starvation 
on a large scale, and has distributed the responsibility for feeding 
Greece among all the United Nations. 

Local distribution of food, as of other relief supplies, has been 
the affair of the Greek Government, which takes over all cargoes 
on their arrival in a Greek port. There have been numerous 
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complaints of local discrimination of a political character, some of 
which may be well founded, and there is to-day a widespread 
demand that distribution through the existing cooperative 
societies should replace the present system of distribution by 
ad hoc nominated committees, where political and sectional 
interests may be strong. In the distribution of agricultural 
supplies, especially tractors, it seems fairly clear that too little use 
has been made of cooperatives, and that allocation to individuals 
has in some instances been guided perhaps more by ability to pay 
than by need. Apart from the difficulties of securing equitable 
distribution, there are formidable difficulties of transport, especi- 
ally to the mountain villages, where food is most needed, but which 
are cut off by snowblocks during the winter months. 

Parallel with the problem of imports goes the problem of 
mobilizing indigenous resources. Here the difficulty is in part 
transport, but even more, prices. In the early period of liberation 
the Greek Government, doubtless with a view to providing 
relatively cheap food for the urban population, attempted to fix 
prices at levels which compared very unfavourably with those of 
industrial goods. As a result, the farmer simply did not sell, 
except in small quantities on the black market in order to pay for 
bare essentials like kerosene and matches. Controlled prices have 
ceased for some time to have any reality: the only reality is, in fact, 
the black market price. Meantime, however, the rapid and con- 
tinued fall in the value of the drachma has made the farmer 
unwilling to sell at any price, however apparently favourable, 
unless he can instantly convert the money into tangible and 
preferably durable goods. The same attitude dominates the local 
merchants. The obvious answer, where essential foodstuffs are 
concerned, would appear to be a system of organized barter—the 
supply, for example, of U.N.R.R.A.-imported boots or tools 
through the olive oil cooperatives in return for oil. U.N.R.R.A. 
is at present debarred by its constitution from initiating or even 
approving such a system, and trading interests would undoubtedly 
protest if it were adopted by the Greek Government. As it is, the 
live oil remains on farms and in the merchants’ warehouses. The 
same difficulty applies to the export crops, and here it is enlarged 
toan international scale, for Greek currants, otherwise saleable in 
the United Kingdom, would, if paid for at a price which bore 
any relation to Greek price levels, make them fantastically costly 
to the British consumer. With tobacco a difficulty of a different 
character arises, for more than half the crop always went to 
Germany, and no alternative market is immediately in sight. 

In the meantime industrial goods which, if relatively abundant, 
would, even without a barter system, begin to set agricultural 
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produce moving, are in deplorably short supply. Here it js 
generally believed, though with how much reason it is difficult to 
say, that industrialists and traders have done less than they might 
to put goods into circulation. U.N.R.R.A. has brought in raw 
textiles, but there have been long delays in the reopening of 
factories, which seem, in part at least, to have been due to the 
insistence of the industrialists on a guarantee of “reasonable” 
profit before beginning work. Allegations that imported clothing 
finds its way through distribution committees on to the black 
market are also widespread. The home production of fibres, 
especially cotton, has gone down, and there is a disinclination on 
the part of cotton growers to part with their product to the spinners 
without a guarantee that yarn or cloth will return to the villages 
and not go to the towns, which have already had the pick of 
imported clothing. So far no method of assuring such a return 
has been put into practice. 

Some of the same difficulties appear to be holding up the re- 
building of the innumerable villages and small towns wholly or 
partially destroyed by bombing or shelling, or deliberately burnt 
by the occupying forces in reprisals. Many people continue to live 
in these burnt out villages, and the hardship of this, especially in 
the winter, is acute. 

Several allusions have already been made to transport. “Although 
a few stretches of railway are in operation, the longest being from 
Salonika to the Turkish frontier, the main trunk lines are out of 
action and the greater part of Greek rolling stock has been des- 
troyed. A few coasting steamers sail, but their numbers have been 
reduced, as have those of the trading caiques. Air services are 
practically reserved for persons on official business, and in any 
case do not carry freight. The bulk of distribution and collection 
of goods on the Greek mainland must go by road, and the condi- 
tion of the roads is appalling. Greece is a dry and rocky country, 
and impassable sloughs do not develop on the main highways, 
but instead, they become a honeycomb of craters, which knock 
the vital food lorries (most of them rebuilt army trucks) to pieces 
in a disastrously short period. Nearly all bridges have been 
wrecked and, although the British army has been doing good work 
in building substitutes over all the larger rivers, there are still 
streams through which traffic has to be driven, while Bailey 
bridges, being wide enough for one way traffic only, may, on 
important routes, mean a queue of vehicles at each end of the 
bridge. 

It is easy to say that successive Greek Governments should have 
displayed more energy in the repair of roads, since a good deal 
could be done by the mere mobilization of local labour to fill up 
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holes with local stone. In extenuation it may be said that such 
repairs would probably not last long, that with the rapidly falling 
value of money public authorities shrink from large-scale labour 
and wage contracts, and that it is not even certain that enough 
picks and shovels are available. 

The effect of bad transport on the distribution of supplies is 
obvious. It is not always realized how much it contributes to 
administrative breakdown, especially in a country like Greece 
where administration has always been over-centralized in the 
capital, and where there is little or no devolution of responsibility 
on to the shoulders of local authorities. These people are too often 
paralysed in the absence of instructions on points of detail which 
are either not received or take days or weeks on the road. 

It is administrative weakness and financial chaos superimposed 
on the fundamental poverty of the country in capital resources 
and consumer goods which are really the obstacles to economic 
recovery. The causes of inflation are multiple. The presence of a 
surprising quantity of gold sovereigns, first introduced by the 
Germans and augumented by additions from the Middle East and 
other sources, constitutes an illegal currency which is, in fact, the 
only real standard of value and the actual medium of exchange 
in all important transactions, such as buying or renting a house. 
Undoubtedly there has been a recourse to the printing press by 
Governments faced with the need to pay their own servants as 
well as the current cost of British troops (afterwards credited to 
the sterling balance of Greece) and the U.N.R.R.A. personnel 
(covered by proceeds from the sale of U.N.R.R.A. imports). 
There seems considerable evidence that there has also been 
deliberate speculation with which successive Governments have 
been too weak to deal, as they have also been too weak to deal 
with the black market or the procrastinating industrialist, or to 
impose really effective taxation on the limited number of large 
fortunes. 

The new British loan should give an opportunity for reorgani- 
zation and a fresh start, though it would have been more effective 
six months or a year ago, before inflation reached its present pitch. 
The promise of the visit of a British economic mission, including 
experts in the fields of finance, transport, and distribution, is all 
to the good. What is wanted more than anything, however, is the 
adoption of a domestic economic policy which will dispel the 
financial mirage and mobilize all the real resources of the country 
in food and raw materials, labour and plants, with the object 
of bringing standards of living up to a civilized level and setting 
national economy on a stable, and ultimately self-supporting, 
foundation. These resources may be slender, but they are greater 
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than the existing state of want would suggest. Until there is a 
Government willing and able to bring them into play, purely 
financial assistance from abroad is likely to do little more than 
prolong the existing precarious situation. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the forthcoming Elections will lead to the establishment of a 
Government with strong, popular backing, able to link British 
and U.N.R.R.A. assistance to a sound and radical reconstruction 
of domestic economy. 


D. M. 


FRANCE, SYRIA, AND THE LEBANON 


F it is desired to discover the origin of the problem which has 
[ist been laid before the Security Council of the United Nations 

it is necessary to go back to the Sykes-Picot Agreement of May 
16, 1916 and the subsequent partition of the Arab countries of 
the Fertile Crescent, under mandate to Great Britain and France, 
at the San Remo Conference of 1920. This partition was, in the 
words of a former Minister Resident in the Middle East, ‘“‘not in 
harmony with the declarations for the emancipation of the Arab 
peoples and the principle of self-determination for which we had 
ostensibly been fighting. .. .’” 

When M. Faris el Khoury, speaking on behalf of Syria before 
the Security Council of the United Nations regarding the Anglo- 
French agreement, said that these ‘‘Powers had assumed the rdle 
of custodians” he would have been justified had he pointed out that 
they had done the same thing in 1920. In 1920, however, France 
and Great Britain could claim that they had not only a right to do 
so but also a moral obligation. The rights and privileges of France 
were based on historical tradition and also on cultural and economic 
interests. Since Francis I, to the scandal of Christendom, made a 
treaty with Turkey in 1535, France has enjoyed special privileges 
in connection with the Holy Places, and has regarded herself as 
protector of Christians throughout the Levant.* This claim has 
been challenged by Russia in regard to the members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church and by Italy in regard to the protection ot 
Italian missionaries and Christians obedient to the Church of 
Rome. France has, however, continued to show concern for the 
Christians of the Levant, and her protection of the Catholics was 

1 Lord Altrincham, in an address to the Royal Empire Society. See United 
Empire for Jan.-Feb. 1946. 

* See History of the Eastern Question, H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1920 


(Handbooks prepared under the direction of the Historical Section of the 
Foreign Office, No. 15.), p. 8. 
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given formal international recognition in the Treaty of Berlin in 
1878. The French had set up schools in the Levant—the religious 
schools of the Jesuit fathers and the non-religious schools of the 
“Mission Laique’”’—and as regards economic interests the French 
have invested money in several public enterprises in the Levant, 
including the railways and the port of Beirut. 

British claims could have been based on the right of conquest 
as, despite what T. E. Lawrence and certain romantic journalists 
have written regarding the help given to Lord Allenby’s army by 
the bedouin Arabs, it was the British Army which bore the brunt 
of the fighting and, though the friendly reception given to his 
troops by the inhabitants of Syria and Lebanon made Lord 
Allenby’s task easier, it is entirely wrong to suppose that the Arabs 
could have thrown off the Turkish yoke had Turkish military 
power not been broken by the British Army. It was this fact that 
laid upon Great Britain and her ally the moral obligation to protect 
the Arab countries, whom the removal of Turkish administration 
had left defenceless against outside aggression and subject to 
internal troubles with which their leaders were as yet too in- 
experienced to deal. It was not unnatural, however, that the people 
of the Levant, conscious of their nationhood, did not acknowledge 
their need of assistance at the time, and the generation that has 
grown up since is completely unaware of these considerations. 

This is not to say that there were not responsible Arab statesmen 
who realized that the Arab countries needed help and protection, 
but even they were opposed to the application of the mandatory 
system to their conntries; they resented the presumption of 
inferiority inherent in the position of a ward in a trustee system. 
The protection and guarantee of territorial integrity they needed 
could, they claimed, be assured them by means of a treaty freely 
negotiated as between two parties of equal status. This policy was 
accepted by Great Britain in Iraq, when in 1932 Iraq became a 
member of the League of Nations, and there is reason to suppose 
that the same policy would have been followed in regard to 
Palestine but for the complication cause by the undertaking to 
assist in the development of the Jewish National Home. 

In Syria and the Lebanon the French followed a rather different 
policy, and the course of events under the mandatory régime in 
those States has been described by George Antonius in his book 
lhe Arab Awakening. He divides the term of French rule in the 
Levant into three periods. The first, 1920 to 1926, “the dark age 
of blindness and folly” under military dictatorships (Gouraud, 
Weygand, Sarrail.) The second, 1926 to 1936, the period of 
negotiation under Civil High Commissioners (Jouvenel, Ponsot, 
de Martel). The third period, 1936 to 1938, which he called the 
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period of agreement, when a definite term was set to the Mandate 
by the Treaties negotiated with the Syrian and Lebanese Govern- 
ments. Unfortunately this peaceful period did not last very long, 
The Treaty, negotiated by a Socialist Government, of which Leon 
Blum was Prime Minister, was not ratified by the French National 
Assembly when submitted to it in 1936. The result was that when 
the war broke out in September, 1939 the Mandates for Syria and 
the Lebanon were still in force. 

In June, 1941, when the British Ninth Army entered Syria 
accompanied by a Free French detachment, General Catroux 
issued the following proclamation in the name of General de 
Gaulle: 

“Inhabitants of Syria and Lebanon! At the moment when the 
forces of Free France, united to the forces of the British Empire, 
her ally, are entering your territory, I declare that I assume the 
powers, responsibilities, and duties of the representative of France 
in the Levant. I do this in the name of Free France, which is the 
traditional and real France, and in the name of her Chief, General 
de Gaulle. In this capacity I come to put an end to the mandatory 
régime and to proclaim you free and independent. 

“You will therefore be from henceforward sovereign and 
independent peoples, and you will be able either to form your- 
selves into separate States or to unite into a single State. In either 
event, your independent and sovereign status will be guaranteed 
by a Treaty in which our mutual relations will be defined. This 
Treaty will be negotiated as soon as possible between your 
representatives and myself. Pending its conclusion our mutual 
position will be one of close unity in pursuit of a common ideal 
and common aims. 

“Inhabitants of Syria and Lebanon! A great hour in your 
history has struck. France declares you independent by the voice 
of her sons who are fighting for her life and for the liberty of the 
world.” 

At the same time a statement was issued in Cairo by the British 
Ambassador, Sir Miles Lampson, in the following terms: 

““General Catroux, on behalf of General de Gaulle, Chief of the 
Free French, has issued a declaration to the inhabitants of Syria 
and Lebanon before advancing with the object of expelling the 
Germans. In this he declares the liberty and independence of 
Syria and Lebanon. He undertakes to negotiate a treaty to ensure 
these objects. 

“T am authorized by his Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom to declare that they support and associate themselves 
with the assurance of independence given by General Catroux on 
behalf of General de Gaulle to Syria and Lebanon.” 
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This guarantee of independence to Syria and the Lebanon was 
confirmed in the House of Commons by Mr. Churchill on Sept. 9, 
1941. On June 24 General de Gaulle issued a letter of instruction 
to General Catroux on his appointment as High Commissioner 
which included the sentence: “Until the régime resulting from 
the treaties to be concluded is established—and this ought to 
take place as soon as possible—you should assume all the powers 
hitherto exercised by the High Commissioner of France in the 
Levant and all the responsibilities incumbent upon him.” It will 
be noted that General de Gaulle laid great emphasis on the execu- 
tion of a treaty with the Levant States to end the Mandate in a 
“tidy” manner, and it is the refusal of both Syria and the Lebanon 
to enter into negotiations for such a treaty that has led to the 
present deadlock. 

On Aug. 15, 1941 the British Minister of State in the Middle 
East wrote to Gen. de Gaulle to assure him that Britain had no 
interest in Syria and the Lebanon, except to win the war, and had 
no desire to encroach on the position of France, which she 
recognized was a special one. Britain, in fact, freely admitted that 
when the two States had become independent “‘France should 
have the predominant position in Syria and the Lebanon over 
any other European Power’. Gen. de Gaulle in reply expressed 
his appreciation of this assurance that “the pre-eminent and 
privileged position of France’’ in the two States would continue 
to be recognized “‘when these shall have attained independence in 
conformity with the undertaking which Free France has taken 
with regard to them”. 

The statement could, of course, only commit the two Govern- 
ments concerned, and the special position of France was not 
recognized by the United States or the Soviet Union. The 
Syrian and Lebanese Nationalists, moreover, affirming that they 
had never recognized the Mandate, refused to accept the French 
claim, and there was consequently little hope that France would 
btain the treaty she desired unless she could bring some pressure 
to bear on the Levant Governments. 

During 1941 and 1942 it was not considered advisable to hold 
elections in the two States, so government was carried on by 
Presidents selected by Gen. Catroux, and these Presidents 
appointed their own Cabinets subject to French approval. In 
March, 1943 Gen. Catroux proclaimed the restoration of the 
Constitutions which had been suspended in Syria since July, 
1939 and in the Lebanon since September that year. Elections 
were then held, which resulted in sweeping victories for the 
Nationalist Parties. The French accordingly began to hand over 
the departments which were still in their control, including that 
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period of agreement, when a definite term was set to the Mandate 
by the ‘Treaties negotiated with the Syrian and Lebanese Govern- 
ments. Unfortunately this peaceful period did not last very long, 
The Treaty, negotiated by a Socialist Government, of which Leon 
Blum was Prime Minister, was not ratified by the French National 
Assembly when submitted to it in 1936. The result was that when 
the war broke out in September, 1939 the Mandates for Syria and 
the Lebanon were still in force. 

In June, 1941, when the British Ninth Army entered Syria 
accompanied by a Free French detachment, General Catroux 
issued the following proclamation in the name of General de 
Gaulle: 

“Inhabitants of Syria and Lebanon! At the moment when the 
forces of Free France, united to the forces of the British Empire, 
her ally, are entering your territory, I declare that I assume the 
powers, responsibilities, and duties of the representative of France 
in the Levant. I do this in the name of Free France, which is the 
traditional and real France, and in the name of her Chief, General 
de Gaulle. In this capacity I come to put an end to the mandatory 
régime and to proclaim you free and independent. 

“You will therefore be from henceforward sovereign and 
independent peoples, and you will be able either to form your- 
selves into separate States or to unite into a single State. In either 
event, your independent and sovereign status will be guaranteed 
by a Treaty in which our mutual relations will be defined. This 
Treaty will be negotiated as soon as possible between your 
representatives and myself. Pending its conclusion our mutual 
position will be one of close unity in pursuit of a common ideal 
and common aims. 

“Inhabitants of Syria and Lebanon! A great hour in your 
history has struck. France declares you independent by the voice 
of her sons who are fighting for her life and for the liberty of the 
world.” 

At the same time a statement was issued in Cairo by the British 
Ambassador, Sir Miles Lampson, in the following terms: 

“General Catroux, on behalf of General de Gaulle, Chief of the 
Free French, has issued a declaration to the inhabitants of Syria 
and Lebanon before advancing with the object of expelling the 
Germans. In this he declares the liberty and independence of 
Syria and Lebanon. He undertakes to negotiate a treaty to ensure 
these objects. 

“T am authorized by his Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom to declare that they support and associate themselves 
with the assurance of independence given by General Catroux on 
behalf of General de Gaulle to Syria and Lebanon.”’ 
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This guarantee of independence to Syria and the Lebanon was 
confirmed in the House of Commons by Mr. Churchill on Sept. 9, 
1941. On June 24 General de Gaulle issued a letter of instruction 
to General Catroux on his appointment as High Commissioner 
which included the sentence: “Until the régime resulting from 
the treaties to be concluded is established—and this ought to 
take place as soon as possible—you should assume all the powers 
hitherto exercised by the High Commissioner of France in the 
Levant and all the responsibilities incumbent upon him.” It will 
be noted that General de Gaulle laid great emphasis on the execu- 
tion of a treaty with the Levant States to end the Mandate in a 
“tidy” manner, and it is the refusal of both Syria and the Lebanon 
to enter into negotiations for such a treaty that has led to the 
present deadlock. 

On Aug. 15, 1941 the British Minister of State in the Middle 
East wrote to Gen. de Gaulle to assure him that Britain had no 
interest in Syria and the Lebanon, except to win the war, and had 
no desire to encroach on the position of France, which she 
recognized was a special one. Britain, in fact, freely admitted that 
when the two States had become independent “France should 
have the predominant position in Syria and the Lebanon over 
any other European Power”. Gen. de Gaulle in reply expressed 


his appreciation of this assurance that “the pre-eminent and 


privileged position of France” in the two States would continue 
to be recognized “‘when these shall have attained independence in 
conformity with the undertaking which Free France has taken 
with regard to them”’. 

The statement could, of course, only commit the two Govern- 
ments concerned, and the special position of France was not 
recognized by the United States or the Soviet Union. The 
Syrian and Lebanese Nationalists, moreover, affirming that they 
had never recognized the Mandate, refused to accept the French 
claim, and there was consequently little hope that France would 
obtain the treaty she desired unless she could bring some pressure 
to bear on the Levant Governments. 

During 1941 and 1942 it was not considered advisable to hold 
elections in the two States, so government was carried on by 
Presidents selected by Gen. Catroux, and these Presidents 
appointed their own Cabinets subject to French approval. In 
\arch, 1943 Gen. Catroux proclaimed the restoration of the 
Constitutions which had been suspended in Syria since July, 
1939 and in the Lebanon since September that year. Elections 
were then held, which resulted in sweeping victories for the 
Nationalist Parties. The French accordingly began to hand over 
the departments which were still in their control, including that 
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of the “‘Interets Communes’’, or funds derived from the Customs 
and other sources common to both States, the Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Customs, Police, and Bedouin Control, but they retained 
the “Troupes Speciales’’, or local forces, which thus served as a 
bargaining counter for subsequent treaty negotiations. While 
these transfers were proceeding the two Levant Governments 
decided to amend their Constitutions so as to eliminate all French 
influence and control. That of the Lebanon contained clauses 
which made modifications legal, but that of Syria included 
an Article—inserted by the High Commissioner in 1930—which 
rendered illegal any action affecting the international obligations 
of France taken without her agreement. 

Discussions in the Lebanon with M. Helleu, Gen. Catroux’s 
successor as Delegate-General, revealed the fact that the latter 
maintained that a treaty of alliance must be concluded as a pre- 
requisite for the establishment of fuil independence, while the 
Lebanese Premier insisted that only when in possession of full 
sovereign rights could his Government negotiate a treaty as 
equals. Inspired reports in the French press made it clear that 
the French had in view the conclusion of treaties on the lines of 
those between Britain and the two States of Iraq and Egypt, and 
fully intended to make provision for the establishment of land, 
air, and sea bases as essential to their communications with their 
territories in the Far East and Africa. 

On Oct. 11 the Lebanese Prime Minister secured a vote of 
confidence in the Chamber when he declared that the Constitution 
was to be amended so as to exclude non-Lebanese from exercising 
any power. M. Helleu asked him to postpone action until he 
returned from a visit to Algiers the following month, but on 
Nov. 8 a Bill for the amendment of the Constitution was passed 
unanimously. On his return M. Helleu, faced with a fait accompli 
ordered the arrest of the President and 7 of the Lebanese Ministers 
on Nov. 11. The French military authorities took charge in 
Beirut, and when crowds gathered to protest against the arrests 
they were fired on. A state of crisis continued until Gen. Catroux 
arrived on Nov. 16 and took conciliatory measures, securing the 
consent of the French Committee of National Liberation to the 
release of the President and Ministers and the reinstatement of the 
Lebanese Government. Recognition of this Government was 
accorded again on Nov. 25. 

The Syrian Government, encouraged by these developments, 
carried out the alteration of their own Constitution by the simple 
process of making all Deputies take the oath to the old Constitution 
from which the Article inserted by M. Ponsot was omitted. 

No further difficulties occurred to hinder the transfer of power 
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by the French until May, 1945, when Gen. Beynet presented to 
the two Governments as aide memoire containing proposals for 
the execution of treaties with France. These included the estab- 
lishment of service bases and retention by the French of troops 
in the zone. 

The disappointment felt at the terms of this Note led to public 
protest, and feeling ran high, and the situation was still further 
aggravated by the arrival of some Senegalese troops in Beirut on 
May 17. Four days later the two Governments issued a joint state- 
ment declaring that the arrival of these troops was an encroach- 
ment on their countries’ sovereignty, and they had accordingly 
decided not to enter into negotiations and to place all responsibility 
for the situation on the French. 

The situation deteriorated rapidly, and on May 20 a serious 
riot took place in Aleppo. At Hama a week later sharp fighting 
was reported, and the disorders had by now spread to Damascus. 
One serious result of this was that the boycott of the French 
became so general that they were deprived of all their usual 
sources of information, and being unable to move about freely 
they were forced to rely on reports and rumours which were very 
difficult to check. This state of affairs may have been responsible 
for Gen. Oliva Roget’s belief that the French posts all over the 
country were being attacked; at any rate, on May 29 he ordered 
artillery fire to be opened on Damascus, inflicting a number of 
casualties. 

The British Government now felt unable to remain inactive in 
a situation so fraught with danger, and on May 30 Mr. Eden 
announced that a message had been sent to Gen. De Gauile 
informing him that the Government had ‘‘with profound regret” 
ordered the C.-in-C. Middle East to intervene, in the interests of 
the security of the whole Middle East. The French forces were 
asked to cease fire and withdraw to their barracks; once this had 
happened and order had been restored the British Government 
would be prepared to begin tripartite talks in London. 

This Note, though deplored in France, was not unexpected in 
official circles, but it came as a bombshell to the French public. 
Gen. De Gaulle made a statement to the press on June 2 which 
did nothing to ease the tension, while certain incidents in Syria — 
where the British were compelled to escort French officers and 
men into the Lebanon to protect them from violence — made it 
appear to the French that the British were acquiescing in their 
eviction. 

On July 8 the French Delegation in the Levant announced that 
he ‘“Troupes Speciales” were to be transferred to the authority 
of the two Governments. This was effected on August 6 night, 
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thus removing the last serious stumbling block to the opening of 


negotiations. Efforts were also made to place the relations of 


France and Britain in respect of the Levant States on a better 
footing, and discussions were begun in London in September 
during the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. These 
were continued on and off for many weeks between the British 
and French Foreign Ministers, Gen. De Gaulle, the French 
Ambassador, and others, and resulted in the conclusion of the 
Agreement and the Statement of Policy in the Levant of December 
13 as the first step towards the permanent settlement of the Levant 
problem. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH STATEMENT OF POLICY 
So much for the past. It is now necessary to consider the effect 


which this Statement and Agreement have had on the prospects of 


reaching a final settlement of the relations between France and 
the two Levant States. It will be remembered that in this State- 
ment the two Governments agreed that their representatives should 
meet in Beirut on Dec. 21 to discuss and arrange the withdrawal 
of their forces, but this withdrawal was to take place by stages, and 
a certain number of troops were to be regrouped in the Lebanon.' 

Developments following the publication of the Statement, which 
was given to the press on Dec. 21, can be divided into two 
groups. First, there are the developments resulting from the 
Anglo-French Military talks at Beirut, and secondly those arising 
from the reactions of the Governments and peoples of the Levant 
States to the Statement. 

Press reports indicated that a hitch had arisen in the military talks 
at Beirut at Christmas time and that reference had been made to 
Westminster and Paris with a view to clearing up the differences 
through diplomatic channels. The French understood that while 
French troops still in Syria were to be regrouped in the Lebanon, 
British troops in Syria would be withdrawn from the Levant 
States altogether. It is true that, while the Statement of Poli icy 
mentions the regrouping of French forces in the Lebanon, it 
makes no mention of the parallel regrouping of British Forces 
there. It was, however, understood by all concerned that British 
troops would remain in the Lebanon until French withdrawal was 
complete, as the Levant Governments made no secret of the fact 
that, remembering the arrest of the Lebanese Cabinet by the 
French in November, 1943 and the shelling of Damascus in May, 
1945, they would not agree to control being left once more entirely 
in the hands of the French. It was realized that the French were 
anxious lest their troops in the Levant, which only numbered 

1 For the text of the Statement see the Supplement, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 30 
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some 7,000 men, should be greatly outnumbered by British forces 
after regrouping in the Lebanon had been completed. Had all the 
British troops in Syria been moved into the Lebanon this would 
have placed the French in a numerical inferiority. New instruc- 
tions were therefore issued by the Chief of Staff in regard to this 
question, and at the moment of writing no final decision has been 
reached. Conversations were opened again, but were broken off 
on January 7, when General de Larminat received instructions 
from Paris to do so. In view, however, of the result of the appeal 
of the Levant States to the Security Council an early resumption 
of the discussions may now be expected. 

The first reaction of the Levant States was one of satisfaction 
that steps were to be taken in the near future for the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops from both countries, and for the unrestricted 
exercise of their independence. Dissatisfaction was expressed, 
however, in regard to the wording of the Statement of Policy. 
Both the Syrian and Lebanese Governments wish to be consulted 
at every stage of negotiations, and they resent the fact that details 
of the evacuation of foreign troops are to be discussed and settled 
by British and French military experts alone, a proceeding which 
they fear may result in their being faced with a fait accompli. They 
note with pleasure that the Statement acknowledges the duty of the 
Lebanese and Syrian Governments to maintain order in their own 
territory, but resent the suggestion that foreign forces are necessary 
“to guarantee security until such time as the United Nations 
Organization has decided on an organization of collective security 
in the zone”’. 

Another sentence to which the Levant Governments take 
exception is in the fourth paragraph of the Statement: “the 
independence which has been promised to the countries in 
question”. Both States are, they affirm, already independent and 
members of the United Nations; the promise has, in fact, already 
been fulfilled. 

In the last paragraph of the Statement of Policy: “Each 
Government affirms its intention of doing nothing to supplant the 
interests or responsibilities of the other in the Middle East.” 
The Governments of Syria and the Lebanon fear that this sen- 
tence implies that France still has “interests and responsibilities” 
within their territory, and ask what these interests and respon- 
sibilities may be. They both refuse emphatically to be considered 
as a French sphere of influence. 

The Anglo-French Agreement was violently attacked in the 
Lebanese Parliament, and strikes and demonstrations took place 
in Syria, and it was also decided by a Parliamentary committee to 
submit a protest against it to the Arab League and to the United 
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Nations Organization. The latter step took the form of state- 
ments made on Jan. 19 in the United Nations Assembly by t 
delegates of both countries, who both put forward their case, but 
the Syrian delegate made it clear that they were content for the 
moment to do no more than call the Assembly’s attention to the 
matter. ‘'hey hoped, he said, that this would lead to the early 
withdrawal of the foreign troops, so that it would not be necessary 
to bring the question up in full before the United Nations. 

On Feb. 5, however, the Levant States delegations to the United 
Nations handed to the Secretary-General a letter of complaint for 
submission to the Security Council regarding the foreign troops. 
This pointed out that their continued presence in the Levant 
countries might give rise to serious disputes, and that experience 
had shown that some of these troops had been a constant menace 
to peace and security in this region. The two Levant Governments 
had made unceasing representations to secure the withdrawal of 
these troops, but on Dec. 13 had been notified of a Franco-British 
agreement in which it was stated that the programme of evacuation 
would be drawn up in such a way that it would “ensure the 
maintenance in the Levant of sufficient forces to guarantee security 
until such time as the United Nations Organization has decided 
on the organization of collective security in this zone. Until these 
arrangements have been carried out the French Government will 
retain forces regrouped in the Lebanon” 

The two Governments argued that by this the withdrawal was 
made subject to conditions which were inconsistent with the spirit 
and the letter of the Charter, and asked the Council to deal with 
the dispute and recommend the total and simultaneous withdrawal 
of the British and French troops. 

It was on Feb. 15 and 16 that the Council took the matter up. 
The Lebanese delegate characterized it as a dispute which 
threatened the maintenance of peace, and he was supported by 
M. Vishinsky, who exercised his right of veto to prevent a formal 
resolution being carried. The Council agreed, however, that the 
matter should be considered closed with the acceptance by a 
majority (7 votes to 1, with Poland abstaining) of the proposal 
submitted by the American delegation which read: ‘‘the Council 
takes note of the statements made by the four parties and other 
members, and expresses its confidence that the foreign troops will 
be withdrawn as soon as practicable, and that negotiations to th: 
end shall be undertaken by the parties without delay. Se atesst 
the parties to keep it informed of the result of the negotiations”. 

Though the Russian delegate’s adverse vote prevented the 
resolution being accepted as the formal! decision of the Council, 
its practical effectiveness as a solution was established by the action 
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of the French and British delegates, since they both undertook to 
“operate the majority decision of the Council’, to use Mr. Bevin’s 
words. And this solution also got the support of the Syrian and 
Lebanese delegates, who made the condition, however, that the 
reference to negotiations should mean technical arrangements for 
the evacuation of the troops. 

The attitude of the French delegate throughout the two days’ 
discussions was moderate and conciliatory. Speaking on the first 
day M. Bidault reminded the Council that the state of war in 
Europe and the Middle East had not yet ended, peace was not yet 
finally established, and troops of many nationalities and of all 
kinds were stationed on the territory of every belligerent country. 
But the French and British Governments were ready to “‘proceed 
forthwith” to the evacuation of their troops by submitting the 
matter to the Security Council with a view to fixing the inter- 
national arrangements necessary for the maintenance of security 
in that part of the world. In other words, the whole problem of 
peace and security in that area was not merely one between 
France and the Levant States, but was a matter for United Nations 
concern. He reminded the Council that for 5 years the presence 
of French and British troops had preserved the Middle East from 
the trials and horrors of war. However, the Agreement of Dec. 13 
was, he said, not interpreted by France and Britain as implying 
any intention to maintain troops in the Levant indefinitely without 
a discussion in that sense being taken by the Council. 

Later, M. Bidault amplified these views in a statement for 
the press. France, he said, would interpret the Dec. 13 Agreement 
in a very liberal manner. If collective security arrangements were 
made soon, well and good; in any case negotiations for the with- 
drawal of the troops would begin without delay, and if the security 
arrangements could not be made soon the withdrawal would not 
wait indefinitely for them. France would stand by his approval of 
the terms of the resolution, with which he agreed, though he had 
not voted. 

Thus the matter rests at present. The four parties are to keep 
the Security Council informed of the result of their negotiations, 
and by undertaking to operate the American resolution the French 
and British Governments in effect promise to evacuate their 
troops as soon as practicable. 

One more question remains to which an answer seems needed. 
It has been asked, why, when the Levant States were willing in 
1936 to ratify their treaties with France, are they now unwilling 
to negotiate similar treaties? The answer given by both States is 


‘Sir Alexander Cadogan, for Great Britain, also pointed out that the troops 
were in the Levant States as a heritage of the needs of the war. 
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that nine years have passed since 1936 and that these years in- 
cluded the World War and the formation of the United Nations. 
In 1936 they regarded the treaties as an important step forward 
towards their independence. Their independence has now been 
proclaimed by France, guaranteed by Great Britain, and recog- 
nized by Russia and the United States. To execute a treaty on 
the lines of those of 1936 would be a retrograde step, in their 
opinion, and they have no intention of replacing shackles from 
which they have already freed themselves. 

In 1936 the spirit of aggression was abroad. It was in this year 
that the Egyptian Nationalists negotiated a treaty with Great 
Britain, the threatening attitude of the Italians in Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica being a powerful factor in influencing them to do so. 
At the present time, on the other hand, there is hope that aggres- 
sion may in future be controlled by international organization 
within the orbit of the United Nations, and so the Levant States 
see no purpose in negotiating a special treaty with France. 


W.G. E. 
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HEN Mr. Chamberlain spoke of Czechoslovakia as “a 

far-away country” in which a quarrel was taking place 

“between people about whom we know nothing”’, he might 
equally well have been describing his countrymen’s attitude 
towards another country which became a victim of Fascist 
aggression, Albania. Since then, although Albanian affairs have 
obtained occasional publicity, they have never caught the imagi- 
nation of British people to the same extent as those of Yugoslavia 
or other smaller European countries. ‘To most people Albania 
is still little more than a name. And yet during the last seven 
years the country has undergone social and political upheavals 
comparable in scope with those which have affected other 
countries in Europe. While it is foolish to over-estimate the 
importance of the external aspect of these changes—the Albanians 
habitually do so themselves—they are worthy of study if only 
because they are symptomatic on a small scale of the wider social 
and political forces which are to-day transforming life in South- 
Eastern Europe. 

The whole trend of present events in Albania is controlled by 
the country’s past history and by its natural deficiencies. Until it 
can break away from its past and catch up on the arrears of soci 
and economic progress which it has inherited from the reactionary 
systems of government that it has known hitherto, not only will 
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the country’s existence be in jeopardy, but the justification for that 
very existence will remain a matter of doubt, Albania is a small 
country, not much larger than Wales, with about a million 
inhabitants, and poor economically. Its natural wealth is limited 
(it might be self-supporting in foodstuffs if its agriculture was 
organized on a proper basis), but its main resources are still 
undeveloped, and at the moment it appears to be able to export 
only small amounts of chrome, hides, and low-grade oil. There are 
practically no industries, no railways, and few technical experts. 
Consequently it has so far managed to do little more than support 
a backward population with a low standard of living. The basis 
of the social structure has been a rigid system of classes, with, at 
the top, a small upper class of wealthy Beys and landowners, below 
them a middle class of merchants, and at the bottom the broad 
mass of the population— illiterate peasants, living lives of mediae- 
val serfdom, who up till the time of the assumption of power by 
the present Government had known only feudal, dynastic, or 
foreign dictatorships. 

Although the idea of an independent Albania is of recent 
growth, the country has never known true national independence, 
any more than the average Albanian has known true personal 
liberty. For four and a half centuries it was part of the Ottoman 
Empire, and only became a sovereign State in 1913, following the 
defeat of the ‘Turks in the First Balkan War. During this period 
the idea of Albanian nationality was obscured by the emphasis the 
Turks placed on religion, the inhabitants being regarded from the 
point of view of their religion, that is as Moslems or Christians, 
rather than of their nationality. During the 1914-1918 war parts 
of the country were occupied at different times by a variety of 
nations, but when the war ended Albania regained her indepen- 
dence, and for the first time in modern history there grew up the 
idea of an Albanian nation. During the years 1919-1939 the 
country was ruled first by Regents and then by a tribal chieftain, 
Ahmed Bey Zogu, who eventually assumed the title of king in 
1928. But this was a period of only nominal independence: the 
country was never able for economic reasons to stand on its own 
feet, and from the first came to rely on financial assistance from 
abroad. Zog found a willing creditor in Italy, and as Italy poured 
money in so her control over the country tightened, until finally 
she came to dominate most aspects of Albanian life. The occupa- 


tion of the country by Italy in 1939 was only the last stage in this 
process of exploitation.* 


lhe Italians financed the National Bank of Albania, opened in 1925. 
For full particulars of the Italian occupation of Albania, see the Bulletin of 
April 22, 1939, Vol. xvi, No. 8. 
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In many ways the period of Italian influence proved beneficial, 
At the worst the average Albanian enjoyed little less personal 
liberty than under the previous authoritarian régimes of his own 
countrymen, and from the economic standpoint what development 
of the country has taken place was carried out by the Italians 
during this period. True, the Italians in many cases did not go 
beyond the planning stage—for example, plans for building 
railways were drawn up by them but never executed—but if their 
long-term schemes had had time for development they would have 
had an immeasurable effect on the nation’s economic life. Evi- 
dence of their handiwork can be seen in the excellent Government 
buildings in ‘Tirana. A great advantage for the man in the street 
was that the country was kept well supplied with a wide range of 
industrial goods which it would otherwise have been unable to 
afford. 

It is not necessary to discuss the details of the part played by 
Albania in the war: viewed from the standpoint of the Allied war 
effort that part was negligible, and effective only when it was 
directly influenced by circumstances dictated by other more 
powerful members of the allied nations. Events followed much 
the same pattern as in Yugoslavia: first, there was an 
initial period of Fascist domination which saw the gradual 
appearance of partisan resistance forces identifying themselves 
with political rather than with national movements; then, as these 
partisan forces grew stronger, the development of a civil war 
among the partisans simultaneously with resistance to the 
Germans; followed finally by the emergence of the Communist- 
controlled forces as the strongest element in the State. When the 
Germans evacuated Albania in the autumn of 1944 these Com- 
munist-controlled forces, which were commanded by Colonel- 
General Hoxha, were able to move into Tirana and set up a 
Government. The régime Hoxha established in 1944 is still in 
power to-day. In November, 1945 it was recognized as the 
Provisional Government of Albania by Great Britain, the United 
States, and Russia, and in the following month it held elections 
and was returned with a substantial backing from the electorate 
under the title of the Democratic Front Party. On Jan. 11 King 
Zog was deposed, and a “People’s Republic of Albania” pro- 
claimed. The Constituent Assembly unanimously voted a draft 
law providing for a ‘Presidium of the Constituent Assembly”, 
with functions normally invested in an individual Head of State. 

In many ways Hoxha’s task has been easier than Tito’s, for he 
has been spared both armed opposition on the scale provided by 
Mihajlovié in Yugoslavia, and—perhaps more important—the 
complicating factor of the existence of an émigré Government. 
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(When Albania was occupied Zog fled, but he left most of his 
Government behind, and no official émigré Government was set 
up abroad.) Hoxha’s first year of rule has therefore been one of 
relative tranquillity and consolidation, and he has been able to 
strengthen the foundations upon which his régime was originally 
based. He himself is a strong, honest man, better educated than 
the average Albanian and with a less narrow outlook. His career 
has been varied, and he has at different times been Secretary to 
the Albanian Legation in Brussels, written articles for the French 
press, taught at the French Lycée at Korga, and kept a cigarette 
kiosk in ‘Tirana. Politically he is a Communist. His principal 
faults are a tendency to be temperamental and obstinate, and an 
unwillingness to modify a line of action even when he realizes it 
is wrong. Yet he does appear to have captured the imagination of 
the Albanian people, and for the moment his own position is 
secure. It is the men whom he has gathered round him who 
expose the shortcomings of the régime, and give it its comic-opera 
appearance. Most of them were before the war members of either 
the clandestine Communist Party in Albania itself or of an 
Albanian Communist Party which was set up abroad during the reign 
of King Zog; for the most part they lack a higher education and are 
without political or administrative experience. A further embar- 
rassment to the administration is the serious shortage of educated 
civilians from whom to form a civil service. The Deputy Prime 
Minister, for instance, a former tribal chieftain named Myslim 
Peza, can neither read nor write, and Ramadan Citaku, the 
Minister of Finance, despite an impressive war record, can only 
be described as naive in economic matters. The most influential 
man in the Cabinet is Dr. Malleshova, a fanatical Russian-trained 
Communist, who in his capacity as Minister of Popular Culture is 
believed to control most major aspects of policy. Yet despite 
their shortcomings Hoxha’s Cabinet is tackling the country’s 
problems with energy and honesty (two virtues which previous 
Albanian Governments have conspicuously lacked), and it is 
difficult to see what other choices Hoxha could have made in a 
country so woefully short of educated men. For above all they do 
represent the inarticulate mass of Albanian people in a way that 
no other previous Government has done. 

And what of the opposition to the Hoxha Government? At 
ne time it appeared as if an opposition would come forward for 
the elections held in December, but none in fact materialized, and 
the only way in which the electors could show their disapproval 
of the Government was by placing their votes in an abstainers’ 
box. ‘The fact that only a small percentage did so is not in itself 
proof of the popularity of the régime, but taken in conjunction 
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with other factors affords some evidence to that effect. In fact, 
the Government had already liquidated its most active opponents, 
most of whom had compromised themselves by collaborating in 
varying degrees with Fascism during the war, and it had prevented 
such opposition as was left from organizing itself on a national 
scale by strict control of press and radio and by threat of counter 
measures by the secret police. The opposition that remains is 
neither active nor united, consisting of a reactionary upper class 
which opposes the Government because it threatens its own 
security, and of merchants who appreciate that the policy of the 
present régime will result in their own economic ruin, but are too 
timid and corrupt to come out into open opposition. There is no 
political Centre in Albania to adjust the balance between this 
reactionary Right on the one hand and on the other the broad 
mass of Albanians, who are merely bewildered by the political 
slogans and ideologies of the West which they have not the 
education to grasp, and are now supporting the Left because it 
promises them greater social and economic equality in terms they 
can understand. 

The application of a Communist system to a country as back- 
ward as Albania does not present the same complications as it 
would to a State in a more advanced stage of civilization. National- 
ize what few businesses and public utilities there are, eradicate 
feudalism from the agricultural system, tax the rich out of exis- 
tence, create the conditions for a classless society, and you are well 
on the way to achieving your goal. These are the lines Hoxha has 
followed. As there are no industries to speak of, his first attention 
has been directed towards a scheme of agrarian reform. Here his 
principal handicap has been that the peasants have neither the 
agricultural knowledge nor the machinery with which to run 
farms of their own successfully, and after an impressive opening 
the scheme has lapsed somewhat while the Government is trying 
to create the conditions necessary for its successful operation. 
Yet a start has been made on the splitting up of the large estates, 
and the establishment of a system of collective farms will certainly 
be one of the first aims of the Government in the years just ahead. 
Heavy taxation of the merchants has been another feature of 
Hoxha’s programme, but there are signs that the Government is 
beginning to realize that it cannot afford to liquidate the middle 
classes completely and is now even trying to enlist their support. 
In other aspects of its domestic policy the Government has shown 
an understanding of the principal needs of the country, and has 
tackled such matters as reconstruction, education, and public 
health with energy and so far with a degree of success. But in 
keeping with the usual appearance of a police-State a large and 
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expensive army is still maintained, the upkeep of which is a 
considerable drain on the national resources. On the whole 
Hoxha has found his domestic policy of reform and socialization 
on Marxist lines more difficult than he expected, for reasons 
inherent in the country itself—its social and economic backward- 
ness, the illiteracy of the population, and the primitive structure 
of the governmental machine. Now, as he enters on the second 
phase of power, he may well modify and broaden his methods. 

While Hoxha’s plans seem to be losing some of their impetus at 
home, the time has not yet arrived for anything approaching a 
volte-face in foreign policy. The feature which has characterized 
the relations of the Government with foreign Powers up to the 
present has been their close synchronization with Russian policy 
and the adoption of a consistent pro-Russian line. But there 
appears to have been little of the spirit of give and take about 
proceedings so far, for while the Russians have given considerable 
verbal and moral support there have been few indications of 
practical assistance from them. The same is true of Yugoslavia, 
although here relations are already showing some signs of cooling. 
Hoxha started off with a magnanimous gesture when he allowed 
the Yugoslavs to reabsorb the Kosovo area, which Tito would 
certainly have taken back by force in any case, but since then the 
outward protestations of friendship between the two countries 
have not succeeded in disguising the fact that their traditional 
enmity is far from dead. In reality, what applies to Russia applies 
also to Yugoslavia: both countries are prepared to support Hoxha 
in the interests of the political ideologies they share, but neither is 
prepared to give positive help without the likelihood of reciprocal 
profit. ‘The Yugoslav attitude was clearly shown when in recent 
exchange negotiations the Yugoslavs demanded a rate of exchange 
over three times more favourable to themselves than the rate 
proposed by the Albanians. 

Towards Great Britain and the United States the Albanian 
Government has been suspicious and unfriendly, an attitude 
partly ideological in origin and partly the result of ignorance and a 
false appreciation of British and American intentions. It distrusts 
the presence of British troops in Greece, and what it describes as 
the imposition there of Governments which it does not consider 
represent the wishes of the Greek people as a whole. Funda- 
mentally, the leaders of the Democratic Front Party dare not allow 
a fair and realistic attitude to capitalist States to influence the crude 
doctrines and ideas which they serve up before the primitive 
mouths of the Albanian people: if they did, those mouths might 
begin to water, and that would be dangerous. 

Hoxha’s policy towards Italy has not only shown up his régime 
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in its worst light but has also revealed his own failure to appreciate 
the importance of Italy to Albania. He began with an under- 
standable, uncompromising hostility, for the Albanians did not 
need long memories to recall the many evils they had suffered 
from Fascism and Italy. There were acts of revenge and con- 
fiscations, and the inevitable reprisals of a revolutionary régime. 
Subsequently a large number of Italians were expelled to Italy 
(incidentally many of these owe their lives to the efforts of the 
British Military Mission in getting them safely out of the country). 
But the Government then began to realize that Albania might be 
unable to survive economically without the help of her Italian 
technicians, engineers, and doctors, and many of these were forcibly 
retained in the country. It even appeared possible at one time that 
the Government might be prepared to modify its attitude towards 
them, for, among other indications, there was an announcement in 
the press in December that several of these Italians had been 
awarded medals for their services. But since then the position 
has deteriorated: the unofficial Italian consul has been expelled, 
there have been large-scale confiscations of Italian property, and 
the old story of deportations, probably under worse conditions 
than ever, has begun again. Yet it still remains true that Albania’s 
chief hopes for the future lie in the ultimate establishment of a 
modus vivendi with Italy which will allow her to enjoy the skilled 
help of Italians without loss of sovereignty or economic inde- 
pendence. It is clearly a situation which requires that the past 
should be forgotten, and a realistic outlook towards the present 
urgent problems adopted: what is needed is the negotiation of 
conditions whereby both countries could help each other, Italy by 
furnishing facilities and experts for Albania’s economic develop- 
ment, and Albania by providing an outlet, if only a small one, 
for Italy’s surplus of trained manpower. ‘To achieve this, the 
first gesture must come from Albania. 

Relations with Yugoslavia and Greece, the two neighbouring 
States, are governed by frontier difficulties. The disputed areas 
on the Yugoslav frontier are grouped together terminologically 
under the name of Kosovo, although in reality they are not an 
ethnic or geographical entity, and in the past different parts have 
belonged at various times to both countries. Frontier settlements 
in 1913 and 1921 ceded the area to Yugoslavia, although it contains 
a population which is about 70 per cent Albanian. But the Italians 
annexed it to Albania in 1941, and when the Germans left the 
country Hoxha, under circumstances which are still obscure, 
returned it to Yugoslavia. This was an unpopular solution with 
the Albanian people, even though it was clear that Hoxha had not 
been a free agent in the matter, but it was possibly the best. From 
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the international point of view the problem is now apparently 
solved, and only in the unlikely event of the overthrow of both the 
Tito and Hoxha Governments is it likely to be reopened in the 


near future. Meanwhile their joint support of a Federation of 


Balkan States, the creation of a new order in both countries, and 
the subsequent sweeping away of many of the former nationalist 
ties and sentiments give some grounds for hoping that in course 
of time the present frontier definition may be accepted without 
resentment by the populations of both countries, and particularly 
by the nationals and minorities of the frontier regions. 

Still unsolved, on the other hand, is the frontier problem with 
Greece. The area claimed by the Greeks is called by them 
Northern Epirus: it consists of the territory between the present 
frontier and a line drawn from the southern tip of Lake Ochrid 
down to the sea at Valona. It is an area vital to the survival of 
Albania; deprived of it she would have no alternative but to seek 
incorporation into Yugoslavia. On analysis, the Greek claims are 
based mainly on strategic grounds, but latterly on the assumption 
that Albania acted as a satellite of the Axis during the war and is 
therefore liable to be treated on the same basis as Italy. Ethnically 
the population is mixed—in 1923 the League Commission of 
Enquiry found that in the whole area one-sixth of the population 
was Greek-speaking, and about one-third Hellenophile, though 
not necessarily in favour of incorporation into Greece. Since then 
Hellenism has diminished. Any consideration of the problem at 
the Peace Conference will have to take cognizance of the fact that 
without Northern Epirus Albania would disappear as a sovereign 
State. Many impartial observers consider that the Greek claims 
are unjustifiable on any except strategic grounds, and that the best 
solution would be for the return of malcontents on either side of 
the frontier to their own country and for the gradual absorption 
of the rest of the population into Albania to continue until it is 
complete. ‘The attitude of the Government to the question is 
intransigent, and Hoxha himself has stated many times both 
publicly and privately that Albania will fight to retain Northern 
Epirus, however hopeless the odds. 

The economic picture which the country presents is one of 
fading health. Although the situation is not critical at present it 
will certainly become so in the future, for the defeat of Italy and 
the termination of Italian help have brought economic develop- 
ment to a halt. The country is now left to carry out its recon- 
struction programme with dwindling resources and little prospect 
of substantial foreign help. True, trade with Russia and Yugo- 
slavia has restarted on a limited scale, but this is not likely to do 
more than help to provide the country’s barest needs. For the 
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standard of living to be raised and for the country to develop 
economically it must have capital and experts from abroad. That 
is the fundamental problem confronting the present Government, 
transcending in importance other political and social issues. 
Broadly speaking the choice is between opening the door to all 
countries, especially Italy, thereby encouraging the possibility of 
economic expansion, or of giving entry only to Russia and Yugo- 
slavia, with the certain economic limitations which this would 
impose. 

The Government is seeking some solution of its immediate 
economic problems by living on its assets. A large capital levy has 
been extracted from the merchants, and there are enough manu- 
factured goods in the country to last for some time. But these are 
wasting assets, and soon critical shortages of essential com- 
modities will develop which only U.N.R.R.A. will be able to 
alleviate. A rather surprising feature is a comparative lack of 
inflation, probably attributable to the deflationary effect of a 
shortage of paper money and the poverty of the population. You 
can still get best quality silk stockings in Tirana for 7s. 6d., and 
other types of clothing and shoes at very reasonable prices. 

The first phase of the life of the Hoxha Government is now 
ended. It can look back on it as a period during which it has been 
able to acclimatize itself to the new experience of political power, 
has eliminated all effective opposition, has proved that it com- 
mands the support of the people, and has carried out the first 
stages of a political programme designed to emancipate the 
Albanian people from their traditional feudalism and impose in 
its place a left-wing, authoritarian political system. Confronting 
it there are immense obstacles, the principal one being the primi- 
tive economic condition of the country, which has little to offer by 
way of return to any nation which might be willing to assist in its 
economic development. From all points of view—political, social, 
and economic—it is now making a new start, from scratch. 

Failure on the Government’s part to remedy the economic 
position will bring rapid disillusionment to the people, who, 
while not demanding a Utopia, will at least expect the Government 
to implement some of its promises for an improvement in the 
physical conditions of life. If it fails completely to do this, the 
people will turn against it, the whole structure of the State might 
collapse, and in the absence of any party or political group capable 
of succeeding the Hoxha Government Albania might well have to 
surrender her independence to Yugoslavia. Indeed, the real 
question now is no longer the political survival of the present 
Government, but the economic survival of the country. 


B. F. T. J. 
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AST Christmas Eve Pope Pius XII announced to the world 

his intention of creating thirty-two Cardinals at a Consistory 

to be held in February. Twice before a Pope has created 
thirty-one Cardinals in a single Consistory, Leo X in 1517, and 
Pius VII in 1816. ‘Thirty-two, as Pius XII pointed out with the 
pardonable pride of a record breaker, is a number which js 
unprecedented. 

Of these names, four come from the United States, and they 
include Archbishop Spellman of New York, that tireless traveller 
and author of articles and books. His close friendship with the 
Pope and the excellent press which he enjoys in America have long 
given rise to periodic rumours that he will be the new Secretary 
of State at the Vatican—rumours which regular recurrence seems 
to bring no nearer fulfilment; for, since the death of Cardinal 
Maglione, Pius XII has been his own Secretary of State, relying 
on the devoted help of his two Under-Secretaries of State, Mgrs 
Montini and Tardini. Indeed, the man who could produce the 
revolutionary changes announced on Christmas Eve without a 
Secretary of State is unlikely to feel any pressing need for a 
Secretary of State, and, as Cardinal Pacelli, Pius XII was him- 
self Secretary of State to Pius XI, so that the work is familiar to 
him. 

The United States will now have five members of the Sacred 
College. In the old College, Latin America had but a single 
Cardinal, the Archbishop of Buenos Aires. Now she will have 
seven, including the Cuban Cardinal: Argentina and Brazil two 
each, Chile, Peru, and Cuba one. The British Commonwealth 
had but one Cardinal, the Archbishop of Quebec. She will now 
have four, one in Westminster, one in Australia, and two in Canada. 
Armenia and Portuguese East Africa each receive a Cardinal. 
One of the most interesting appointments is that of Mgr. Tien, 
Apostolic Vicar of Tsing-'T'ao, the first Chinese to be raised to the 
Cardinalate, and, if broad hints from the Vatican radio are any 
guide, the first of a long line of Cardinals from Far Eastern races. 
Of the five Dutch Archbishops who offered so united and resolute 
a resistance during the war, de Jong of Utrecht becomes a Cardinal, 
while in Hungary the Primate gives that country a Cardinal to 
replace the late Cardinal Seredi. Archbishop Sapieha of Cracow 
becomes Poland’s second Cardinal. France, with three Cardinals, 
not counting Cardinal Tisserant, a member of the Curia, will 
have three more, outstanding among whom is old Archbishop 
Saliége of Toulouse, democrat of democrats, and invincible 
defender of France throughout the occupation. Spain had one 
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Cardinal. Of her three new ones Pla y Deniel, the Primate, 
supports the Franco régime without reserve. Arce y Ochotorena 
of Tarragona has praised his great predecessor, the late Cardinal 
Vidal, who died an exile from Franco’s Spain. Germany will have 
three new Cardinals, making her total four—three new men who 
have stood firmly for their religion in the face of Nazi attacks. 
Lastly, and surprisingly, Italy was only given four new Cardinals, 
and for the first time non-Italians will out-number Italians in the 
Sacred College, being twenty-seven out of sixty-nine, Cardinal 
Boetto having died since Christmas. The number seventy was 
fixed in 1586, when Pope Sixtus V ordained that it was never to be 
exceeded, and Pius XII said, in his Christmas Eve Allocution, 
that he would not surpass it, although he was careful to point out 
that no Pope could bind his successors in such a matter. 

The significance of this Christmas Eve revolution may be seen 
partly in the Pope’s own Allocution, which was largely an explana- 
tion and justification of it, partly in subsequent comment from the 
Vatican, and partly in recent Vatican history which it helps to 
put in perspective. 

It is no new thing for non-Italian Catholics to complain of 
the preponderance of Italians in the government of their Church. 
Since Adrian of Utrecht (1522-3) every Pope has been Italian. In 
recent times, far more important than a steady majority of Italians 
in the Sacred College, or the constant choice of Italian Popes, has 
been and is the overwhelming number of Italian Cardinals in the 
Curia or Central Government of the Church—to-day of the 
seventeen, apart from the French Cardinal Tisserant, all are 
Italian. The Sacred Congregations are in all but exclusively 
Italian hands. When Itaiy became united the danger, from the 
truly Catholic point of view as well as from the point of view of 
international politics, was disguised by the quarrel between the 
Vatican and the New Kingdom. When, however, the Italy of 
Mussolini not only began to aspire to imperial greatness, but even, 
in the Lateran Treaty of 1929, made its peace with the Holy See, 
the full measure of this defect in catholicity began to be seen. To 
the political inconvenience of the situation the best witness is 
perhaps the dispute between the British Government and the 
Vatican over Malta, though Pius XI’s patriotic thanksgiving at the 
close of the Abyssinian war is probably more widely remembered. 
On Christmas Eve, 1945 an Italian Pope answered the complaints, 
and dared to disappoint the very reasonable aspirations of many 
Italian Prelates, by creating a College of Cardinals in which 
Italians are, and will remain, a minority. True, such a position 
makes more likely the choice of a non-Italian Pope; but it is not of 
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itself more than an earnest of things to come. As the Vatican 
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commentator broadcast on Jan. 12, “‘the appointment of the 
new Cardinals, though not a turning point in the history of the 
Church, marks the portentous opening of a new chapter. ... 
What is revolutionary, however, is the intimation that the adminis- 
tration of the Papal Court can be expected to become more and 
more supranational, and that members of the Roman Congre- 
gation can no longer count on their customary elevation to the 
Cardinalate”. This, then, is the meaning of the creation of so fey 
Italian Cardinals, and the interpretation of the Pope’s own words 
in his Allocution: “The Church must be more and more supra- 
national. ‘This spirit must pervade and inspire her visible Head, 
the Sacred College, and all the activities of the Holy See’. 

Undoubtedly the timing of this great change lays the Vatican 
open to the charge of opportunism. Italy, according to this view, 
can no longer guarantee the Church the protection she offered 
under Mussolini, therefore the Vatican is “‘de-Italianising”, 
Granted that Cardinals are not created in time of war, why was 
there no move towards reform during the inter-war years? In 
effect, during the reign of Pius XI the Italian character of the 
Church’s central government was strengthened. The Russian 
paper /zvestia even assumes that the Vatican wishes to rely on 
reaction, because it chooses so many Cardinals from Latin 
America and so many from the Anglo-Saxon world; but the 
wisdom of the serpent does not exclude the harmlessness of the 
dove. 

The number of United States Cardinals is a tribute to what the 
Vatican commentator called the shifting of the political centre of 
gravity from Europe westwards; to the fact that American Catho- 
lics are believed to contribute more Peter’s Pence than the rest of 
the world put together; to the growing importance of the United 
States Roman Catholic Hierarchy, which from time to time issues 
Pastorals anticipating papal utterances or applying the principles 
which the Pope has proclaimed in general terms; to the Vatican's 
appreciation of the benefits Catholics may derive from a régime 
of separation and freedom as practised in the United States; and 
to a doctrine of the rights of man which the Pope and the Anglo- 
Saxons hold increasingly in common. With the Latin American 
and the Canadian Cardinals, the New World will have fourteen 
members of the Sacred College; but it is, perhaps, as fanciful to 
speak of New World blocs of Cardinals as it is for the Spanish 
press to congratulate itself on a Hispanic bloc of nine Cardinals. 
The point is that North and South American Catholics are now 
given an importance proportionate to their numbers. 

In Europe the choice of three new Cardinals from Germany 
sheds the clearest light on papal policy, both during the war and in 
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the period of hoped-for peace.' The Vatican’s attitude to Germany 
bitterly disappointed many of its adherents in other lands and 
created a widespread feeling almost of contempt for what seemed 
mere time-serving. To understand this attitude several things have 
to be borne in mind. The Vatican is the centre of an institution, 
and institutions do not speak with the directness of individuals. 
This institution is world-wide and, as the Pope reiterated, its 
world-wide character demands that it remain “above and apart 
from national conflicts”. It observed three guiding principles: to 
be the refuge and support of Catholics in every country, to avoid 
any action which might make harder the lot of Catholics in any 
country, and never to put before Germans the choice between 
religion and patriotism, since it regarded patriotism as a duty. A 
policy based on such principles did not lend itself to plain speech. 
Indeed, papal pronouncements on the war were for the most part 
provokingly ambiguous, general condemnations and exhortations, 
which were in fact interpreted differently by different sides. To 
the victims of aggression and brutality anything less than a down- 
right condemnation of the evil doers, and especially of their leaders, 
seemed perilously like acquiescence in evil doing. 

Certainly, Pius XII sent messages of sympathy to the rulers of 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg, when their countries were 
invaded—a gesture of exceptional directness; but Italy invaded 
Albania on a Good Friday and nothing was said. To the Poles 
whom Germans were torturing, an ounce of names and examples 
would have been worth many pounds of principles from the 
Vatican. On June 2, 1945 the Pope gave his own explanation of 
Vatican policy towards Germany, including the reasons why 
Pius XI, with the present Pope as Secretary of State or Foreign 
Minister, had made a Concordat with Nazi Germany in 1933. 
It was done, it was pointed out, because the Nazis proposed it, 
because the great majority of German bishops and faithful wanted 
it, and because refusal would have brought avoidable troubles on 
German Catholics. The Vatican knew well the amount of trust 
it could put in Nazi promises. Still, according to Pius XII, the 
Concordat did shield the faithful from worse evils. One argument 
of the Pope shows that he was planning for a time when Nazism 
should have evolved into something more normal, and when 
Germany’s enduring self should have superseded this transient 
manifestation: “The Concordat gave German Catholics a 
juridical basis for their defence and opposition”. As is well 
known, the German Government set to work systematically to 
violate the Concordat. On March 14, 1937 however, Pius XI 


* Germany had three Cardinals before the war, of whom only one now 
survives. 
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issued his famous Encyclical Mit brennender Sorge, which con- 
demned Nazism and all its ways. Pius XII remarked that ‘“‘the 
reaction of those who had been accused was inevitable... and 
1937 was a year of great bitterness for Catholics in Germany”. 

The present Pope used more timeless and indeterminate 
methods. In his view, “the only efficacious way of proclaiming 
the moral law to the world and confirming German Catholics in 
the ideals of truth and justice was constantly to oppose the laws of 
humanity and Christian faith to the ruinous application of Nazi 
treachery”. This policy was summed up by Jacques Maritain in 
May 1945 when he presented his credentials as Ambassador of 
France to the Vatican, and called the Pope “the man who had 
defended the natural law and human dignity, justice, and charity 
throughout these difficult years” —a great thinker’s tribute to the 
supreme value of calm judgment in troubled times. Pius XII did 
not condemn by name. He never condemned Hitler, and when 
Hitler died the flag on the Lisbon Nunciature was flown at half 
mast. It was not a tribute to the dead man, but the absence of a 
condemnation of the legal Head of the German State. When 
President Roosevelt died the Vatican reacted in a positive manner, 
the Osservatore Romano praising his “democratic Christian out- 
look, which is one of the profoundest reasons why the whole 
world to-day bows in homage before the figure of a great man’. 
Each side accused the Pope of favouring the other; but there was 
no doubt that the Vatican realized that an order established by 
the Anglo-Americans or Western allies would be infinitely more 
tolerable than any alternative. 

When the war ended, and the Nazis fell, Pius XII had achieved 
his aim. The Catholic Church survived in Germany to play its 
part in building the new Germany which he hopes will be, not an 
outcast, but a member of the new world. Whatever may be said 
of the Vatican’s German policy during the war, its choice of the 
three German Cardinals, in the same way as the World Council 
of Churches’ acceptance of the German Confessional Church into 
full membership, has shown wisdom in harnessing the forces of 
Christianity and charity strong enough to pierce through nation- 
ality to man. 

On May g the Pope broadcast on the ending of the war in 
Europe. He assumed that it had been fought for a new world 
based on the fear of God, respect for man, and “the sacred prin- 
ciple of equal rights of all people and States, great and small”. 
That element of Christian timelessness, which so easily provokes 
those who suffer under the urgency of war, made him think more 
of the long years of peace and the conversion of men, than of 
those briefer years when so much is sacrificed to win peace. 
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An instance of “direct action” on the part of the Pope during 
the war occurred when the Allies were advancing on Rome. The 
Pope at that time broadcast a statement that anyone who laid a 
hand on Rome would be guilty of matricide. Opinion outside 
Italy was quick to contrast this care for Rome with the apparent 
indifference shown when other cities had been bombed. The 
Pope himself later stated (June 10, 1945) that “no narrow or 
personal feeling stirred us to intervene with such vigour when 
Rome was threatened. When we set Rome as the centre of our 
thoughts, we worked for the entire world”’. 

Any consideration of the Vatican’s attitude towards the war 
must include its views on Russia. For years it considered atheistic 
Communism its most implacable foe. Pius XI’s words in his 
Encyclical of March 19, 1937 sum up the situation: “This all too 
imminent danger is Bolshevistic or atheistic Communism, which 
aims at upsetting the social order and at undermining the very 
foundations of Christian civilization”. 

Although the Vatican knew that Nazism and Roman Catholic- 
ism were incompatible—a state of affairs which the Dutch Bishops, 
for example, made quite clear to their flocks before the war struck 
them—in the hypothetical circumstance of a straight war between 
Nazis and Communists the Vatican might even have considered a 
Nazi victory the lesser evil, in the sense that, though exceedingly 
difficult and tenuous, a working arrangement for the functioning 
of Church organization in Germany was possible, whereas even 
since the changes in Russian religious policy made during the 
war the Vatican has remained sceptical of the chances of Christian 
development in Russia. It should be remembered that the 1929 
Concordat with Fascist Italy had not been without its successes 
from the point of view of the Church. It could be argued in 
Vatican circles that there was a hope that Nazism might develop 
in a way more tolerable to Christians rather than less, as its 
doctrines were somewhat nebulous and indefinite. Whereas the 
Russian régime, with Lenin’s phrase “Religion is the opium of 
the people”, seemed to have adopted a line which was more 
definitely opposed to the Church, and which, with its clearly 
defined Marxist communism, afforded precise propositions which 
could easily be condemned. 

Moreover, the Vatican did not have the same war-time problem 
of public opinion that faced the belligerents. Its outlook did not 
suffer the same blinding change that Allied public opinion under- 
went when Hitler drove Russia into the anti-German coalition. 
The Vatican had no vital reason to forget the part Russia played 
in Poland, the deportations and the deaths. Its attitude remained 
objective, so that it argued that to condemn German without 
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condemning Russian atrocities would be a proof of partiality. It 
therefore condemned atrocities in general, and did not name the 
perpetrators. In its eyes Nazis and Communists were equally 
in the grip of doctrines which denied the basic rights of man. 
Small wonder that the Russians with their dramatic gifts see the 
Pope as a “mysterious shepherd who protects wolves from sheep”, 
and his pursuit of charity as “‘the trail of the hyena”. 

As regards the question of war-guilt, Pius XII has not pleaded 
that war criminals should escape justice. He has pleaded that no 
accused should be unjustly condemned, and on Christmas Eve 
he repeated his advice that “those who try the guilty should 
refrain from what they condemn in others”. He has most strongly 
condemned the idea of collective guilt, which Archbishop Groeber 
of Freiburg described in a recent Pastoral as a form of racialism; 
and, finally, he believes that verdicts are more just if they are 
delivered when the passions of the moment have died down. 
These views are only the obvious application of a respect for the 
dignity of man and a belief in the brotherhood of all men—views 
which are summed up in the second part of the remarkable 
Christmas Eve Allocution, the first part of which explained and 
justified the choice of Cardinals from so many different countries. 

An important place in this second part is given to the problem 
of securing a properly informed public opinion, “one fed on truth, 
not poisoned by propaganda’. Statesmen therefore have “a 
democratic duty”, as the Roman Catholic Hierarchies of England 
and Wales and of Scotland said in the Pastoral broadcast by the 
Vatican a year ago, “‘to educate and inform the people they serve”. 
The great majority of men, continued the Allocution, are peaceful 
if told the truth and not stirred up by lies. Here the Pope on 
Christmas Eve and the British Foreign Secretary a month earlier 
expressed the same faith in humanity in almost identical words. 

From the question of an informed public opinion it is a small 
step to the question of civic responsibility. The Pope’s message 
on Christmas Eve 1944, with its distinction between the inert 
“‘mass”’ and the self-conscious “‘people’’, seems to mark an evolu- 
tion from the earlier conception of the citizen as the innocent 
victim of his country’s government, to what might truly be called 
an Anglo-Saxon view of responsibility. Take, for example, 
what the Pope said in an audience he granted last year to British 
Ministry of Labour officials who had been lecturing to the 
troops in Italy: “The people cannot shirk responsibility for the 


conditions under which they live, if they fail to exercise their 
right and duty to help to shape them”. 

Voting in elections has been the object of many injunctions. 
At the opening of the nineteenth Italian Social Congress in 
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- October the Pope told Catholics to “‘assure a Constitution which 
_ does not oppose sound religious and moral principles”. The 
- Vatican is clearly anxious that the full weight of Catholics should 
_ be felt in the critical period of the reorganization of Europe. To 


this extent one can presume that the Vatican is satisfied by the 
emergence of large and powerful Catholic parties in France and 
Italy (not to mention similar parties in other countries), though it 
will not commit itself to the parties or allow them officially to 
represent itself, In September the Sacred Consistorial Congre- 
gation invited all Bishops to tell the faithful “decisively and 
repeatedly” that Catholics must vote, and only for candidates who 
“will respect and obey God’s law and His Church in public and 
in private life’. The Archbishop of Florence, Cardinal Dalla 
Costa, told Catholics bluntly to vote for candidates who supported 
the Concordat. As usual, a bishop could afford to be more explicit 
than the Pope. 

Civic responsibility concerns not only men, but women equally, 
and the Pope used an ingenious and quite unanswerable argument 
to persuade Italian Catholic women to vote. Their prime duty 
was with home and family; but they must vote lest their work in 
the home be frustrated by the mess unaided men might make of 
politics. —The women’s vote, of course, might be to strengthen in 
some measure the Catholic parties; but it is also interesting that 
the Church is urging women to become full and responsible 
citizens. 

In August, in a speech to Italian Catholic women workers, he 
regretted the conditions of modern life which forced so many 
women into industry. Still, the clock could not be put back, and 
he advocated equal pay for equal work, lest women be exploited 
or men unemployed. The Church’s insistence on a man getting a 
wage big enough to keep his wife at home and their family in 
worthy conditions is too well known to need repetition. The whole 
attitude may be summed up in words spoken on the Pope’s 
Coronation Day: “‘More than ever must the Church assume a 
social character in proclaiming and realizing the Gospel’’; and the 
wide range of subjects and persons embraced in papal speeches, 
from science to journalism, from mathematicians and doctors to 
Congressmen, teachers, and Trade Unionists, is proof enough 
that the Vatican is not content with a religion confined to a part 
of life. 

Why then does the Head of this Church of more than three 
hundred million adherents, spread out over the greater part of the 
world, suddenly depart from seemingly established tradition, 
choose Cardinals from so wide a field, and proclaim that the 
Church is to be no longer the apparent property of any one coun- 
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try, but the home of all: that Rome is to be thought of “as it truly 
is, the City of Cities, the universal City”, the spiritual centre of 
the world, so that to add Roman to Catholic is not to add any- 
thing peculiarly Italian but to add one universal to another? The 
answer is not merely that, even before he ascended the throne, 
Pius XII had travelled widely, not merely that the years of war, 
with the requirements of neutrality and the unprecedented 
contact with the laity of all nations who flocked to the Vatican, 
almost compelled a supranational outlook. All these things played 
their part; but there is a sense of urgency in the message of Chris- 
mas Eve: the knowledge of a world threatened by chaos, divided 
by unnatural barriers, the kind of world, as the message said, that 
St. Augustine of Hippo contemplated. More urgent still is the 
growing threat of totalitarianism described in the second part of 
the message, a disease which, by “‘reducing man to a political pawn 
or an economic cypher’’, seeks to destroy the Christian basis of 
the world. As usual, no country is mentioned as the parent of this 
totalitarianism; but the name is obvious, and Moscow was quick 
to react. To meet this danger the Church must draw on all her 
forces in every part of the world. Every blemish to her Catholicity 
must be removed. There are signs, even in this Christmas Eve 
Allocution, and especially in a papal letter on the fourth centenary 
of the summoning of the Council of Trent, that the Pope con- 
templates a danger to Christianity which may justify the inclusion 
of other Christians in this wide area of Christian defence. Take, 
for instance, an interesting new society in Rome, born with papal 
blessing, Unitas, which seeks to “‘promote spiritual unity among 
nations through mutual understanding between Catholics and all 
those who, though not Catholics, nevertheless acknowledge our 
Lord Jesus Christ as Master’’. 

Thus, in the light of the second part of the Allocution, with its 
denunciation of totalitarianism, in the light also of recent trends 
in Vatican policy, the Christmas Eve revolution becomes a rallying 
cry to the whole Church of the Roman obedience, and a challenge 
to all Christians: ‘In the present state of the world there is one 
remedy alone, a return to God and Christian standards between 
States and between individuals, because the abandonment of 
those standards is the ultimate cause of our distress’’. 


I. C. 
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